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Let’s Get on with the War! 


If the librarian, as well as other educational leaders, is to make his influence felt in the 
war effort, he himself must be informed. The following list of articles, compiled 
by Charles H. Brown, of the Iowa State College Library, Ames, is regarded 
as essential reading for all leaders today. If we are to have a satisfactory 
postwar world, we must first win this war. Mr. Brown is chairman 
of the A.C.R.L. Committee on War Activities and Retiring 
President of A.L.A. 


As a background, note the following statements published in 
newspapers on about the dates listed. 


Elmer Davis—‘‘We could lose this war. . . . Winning it is the one vitally important 
thing in the world today, but we are not winning it yet.” August 7. 

Henry M. Wriston—‘‘At the moment we are losing the war.’ August 4. 

Secretary Knox—‘Defeat is possible and sure to come unless we as a people compre- 
hend in full measure the threat.” September 19. 


Losing the War 
HENRY M. WRISTON 


An address by the president of Brown University, reported in the daily newspapers, 
shows the need of greater effort to go all-out for war. Mimeographed copies 
of the complete address may be obtained from Mr. Brown. 


Ten Ways to Lose the War 
WILLIAM BRADFORD HUIE 


Cites examples of how and why we are failing to engage in total war. (American 
Mercury, October 1942, p. 391-401.) 


(Continued on Inside Back Cover) 
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War, Peace, and the 
Postwar World 


is EFORE THE WAR IS FINISHED we must have 
committed ourselves to the kind of peace which 
has the strongest possibility of abolishing war 
altogether. And, before the peace has begun, we 
must dedicate ourselves to the rebuilding of our 
world. Only by keeping these three always together 
—War, Peace, Postwar World—is it possible to 
conduct our lives through this tragic experience 


without loss of faith and hope. 


EDUARD C. LINDEMAN 


From ‘The Interpreter’s Task” in 


Channels for September 
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A Message to American Librarians 


the issues involved are essential to the tremendous effort which must be put 
forth if the war against Axis aggression is to be carried to victory by the United 
Nations. These issues encompass many lands and peoples. Throughout the world 
American fighting men are taking their places beside other soldiers of the free nations. 

In this hemisphere the major objective of the inter-American program is to build 
a strong and positive unity among all the American republics in order that they may 
contribute jointly to the war effort and that they may work together toward sound 


y THE GLOBAL WAR we are fighting today, full knowledge and understanding of 


world reconstruction. 

In this field a positive challenge faces all of us—the challenge of the meaning, 
the background, the accomplishments, and the aims of the program to further a 
permanent hemispheric solidarity. This challenge will be met in every village, every 
town, and every city in the United States. The program should be discussed, debated, 
criticized, and written about by the hundreds of groups and organizations which meet 
in democratic fashion to talk over and gain an intelligent comprehension of public 
affairs. The people of our democracy depend on the libraries of the country to gather 
and provide for them the basic written materials necessary to an understanding of 
hemisphere relations—the history, culture, economy, resources, and needs of all the 
Americas. 

It has been encouraging to witness the energy, high purpose, and firm resolve 
demonstrated by the librarians of the United States in their contribution to the 
country’s war activities. The cooperation of librarians in doing their share to further 
mutual understanding among the American republics is a real contribution to the 
permanent well-being of the entire Western Hemisphere. 

We in the Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs are grateful for 
this cooperation and offer you the complete resources of the office in your efforts to 
demonstrate the importance of the twenty-one American republics in the war effort 
and of the vital role the Americas must play in the future. The basic facts must be 
made available to a democratic people. We rely on the libraries of this country as 
one of the great channels of information necessary to understanding and to intelligent 


participation by our citizens. 
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Why Plan Now? 


CHARLES E. MERRIAM 


The vice chairman of the National Resources Planning Board, at the request 
of the A.L.A. Bulletin, offers conclusive arguments that if the war is 
to be won permanently we must prepare our plans for peace now. 


4 inawe ARE THOSE who contend that we should not plan now but should wait 
until the end of the war and then begin to plan. To wait until the war is over 
will be to wait until it is too late. When the war ends, some seventy billion dollars 
of war expenditure must be diverted into peace channels; when the war ends, thirty 
million war workers must be brought back again to tasks of peace. Great industries 
must be reorganized and reconverted. Many communities with war industries must 
be reorganized. Vast dislocations of men, materials, capital, must be relocated. 


Victory CoMEs First 


Of course the claims of men and materials for victory should and must have priority, 
but there is still room and need for careful preconsideration of the problems that are 
certain to come with peace, before the armistice brings that battling to a close. Labor, 
business, agriculture, instinctively recognize this as true and begin to make their 
preparations. All countries in the world recognize this and are making their various 
kinds of plans for the after-the-war period. 

Postwar preparation is not utopian planning. ‘The real utopians are those who 
refuse to recognize the necessity of taking thought in advance, who foolishly believe 
that somehow the thirty million war workers will automatically fit into some perfect 
pattern of employment, in some great miracle of performance. 


TAKE THOUGHT IN ADVANCE 


This is a free country where men may think as they like and express their views, 
but many prefer to take thought in advance of the hour when trouble will descend 
upon us. How true it is that nations have always been ready to prepare for war but 
not to prepare for peace. Hence, the gains of war have often been lost in the con- 
fusion of the peace. 
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Courageous Librarians 


INNOKENTY YAKOVKIN 


This account of the experiences of the Library of the Academy of Sciences 
of the U.S.S.R. was cabled to the A.L.A. by the Moscow Soviet 


Scientists Anti-Fascist Committee. 


Mr. Yakovkin is the 


director of the library. 


NDER THE CONDITIONS of patriotic 

war with Fascist Germany the cir- 
cumstances of the work of one of the larg- 
est libraries of the Soviet Union—of the 
Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R. in 
Leningrad—have changed fundamentally. 
In prewar days this library aimed at 
sustaining at the proper level systematic 
supplements of the various publications 
carrying on serious bibliographical work 
and supplying the readers, chiefly, of 
course, members and collaborators of aca- 
demic with the necessary 
scientific books and journals. When after 
June 21, 1941, the whole country devoted 
itself to the struggle with the plunder- 
ing foe all old methods and traditions 
were naturally temporarily forced into 
the background. 

Firstly, the conditions of the besieged 
city imperatively demanded that the entire 
staff of the library must participate in 
guarding the library premises. Special 
brigades of employees were formed, which 
after receiving necessary instructions took 
turns in guarding the building for twenty- 
four hours at a stretch. Throughout the 
severe winter nights during terrible snow- 
storms when men and women on guard 
had to be tied with ropes to their posts, 
all employees of the library with equal 


institutions, 


energy watched and guarded the library 
from Fascist raids. During these air raids 
many incendiary bombs were thrown on 
the library but they were invariably ex- 
tinguished in good time. 

At the same time the library did not 
cease serving its readers for a single day. 
It is true that the reader and his require- 
ments changed fundamentally compared to 
prewar days. Owing to miscellaneous and 
extremely diverse collections of books, the 
library was enabled to organize promptly 
small traveling libraries answering the 
requirements of the various hospitals. At 
the same time the library continued satis- 
fying the needs of scientific workers ac- 
cording to their various specialties. For 
instance, records of one day in February 
1942 in Leningrad’s most trying month 
show that the library reference bureau was 
obliged to supply materials on the various 
problems of medicine, law, history, litera- 
ture, and even on the political doctrines 
of Dante! This will not astonish those 
who lived through those terrible days of 
the siege of Leningrad: The enemy had 
hoped to strangle the heroic city in the 
ring of his blockade but he had greatly 
miscalculated the strength of his evil arm. 
The city continued to live, to suffer its 
handicaps valiantly, and not for a single 
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second was research work hindered. 

Lastly, as soon as financial possibilities 
for the current year were worked out the 
library recommenced its work of acquiring 
new books. 

As in preceding years the library ac- 
quired in a short while over one hundred 
thousand volumes from private persons, 
forming thus a sound collection which will 
help re-establish many of the libraries bar- 
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hordes. The entire staff of the library, 
beginning with the simplest employee and 
finishing with the senior librarians, are 
working with the greatest enthusiasm ac. 
quiring new books. Selecting precious 
books one by one, we are absolutely sure 
that we don’t labor in vain and that the 
Soviet peoples, after annihilating the Fas- 
cist vandals, will again return to the con- 
struction of a peaceful life and to normal 





barously destroyed by the Hitlerite scientific work. 


Regular ALA. (Conferences (anceled 


iy THE Executive BOARD MEETING in Chicago on October 5-7, it was agreed 
that the regular midwinter conference, in the form that has developed in recent 
years, should be given up because of transportation problems and that in its place 
the Association should sponsor for a limited group an institute dealing with libraries 
and the war and postwar problems. The Executive Board will meet as usual and 
there will be a one-session business meeting of the Council. The other groups that 
have been accustomed to get together are asked to give up their sessions except for 
business meetings of importance, dealing directly with the war effort. 

The institute is planned as a demonstration to be copied, as far as seems desirable, 
by approximately twenty regional institutes and a much larger number of local ones 
which the Committee on Libraries and the War and the Board on International 
Relations hope to arrange during the following months. Invitations to the institute 
will be issued to those who will be asked to help with the regional meetings and 
enough others to make a representative gathering. 

It is believed that the total number who attend the institute and the Council 
meeting should and can be held down and it is urged that members of the Association 
who do not belong to the Council, who do not have business meetings of importance 
relating to the war effort, or who do not receive special invitations to the institute 
refrain from coming. This is all in line with the belief that the first duty of American 
libraries and librarians is to do what they can to help win the war and the peace 
that follows. 

It was also agreed by the Executive Board that the regular annual conference 
scheduled for Toronto should not be held in 1943. The board at its December 
meeting will decide what kind of limited substitute meeting, if any, should be held 
in June. 

Keyes D. Metca cr, President 
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Community Cooperation for War- 


Related Reading 


OLGA M. PETERSON 


Suggestions for a program of public relations with organized groups 


within a community have been prepared by the A.L.A. 
Public Relations Assistant. 


0 QUOTE Pilgrim’s Progress: “They 

felt for one another with words, it 
being too dark to see.” ‘Today it is too 
dark for even the most astute observer of 
current events to see clearly the develop- 
ments of the future. There are still so 
many people who cannot see the full sig- 
nificance of the present or the past that 
there can be no question of the need to 
promote understanding through reading 
and discussion. “The programs of almost 
all organizations listed on pages 771-81 of 
this Bulletin call for education on war and 
postwar issues. It remains for the library 
to cooperate as fully as possible with all 
community groups that can further this 
objective. 

Group activities are important to the 
library because they offer a quicker way of 
reaching a greater number of people than 
the informal contact between librarian 
and reader. Right now the aim is not to 
develop individual tastes and _ interests. 
Everybody has a paramount interest in the 
outcome of the war and in what will hap- 
pen to us after the war. The library’s 
job is to appeal to this universal interest 
whenever the opportunity arises. 

The purpose of this article is to enu- 
merate ways in which the librarian can 
Promote reading and discussion through 


organized groups. There is no need for 
new or revolutionary methods but there 
is a need for the application of those which 
have been proved worth while in many 
libraries. This is a good time to take 
stock of what the library is already doing 
and undertake a planned program to fill 
in the gaps. 

There will always be a backlog of past 
relations on which to build. Certain com- 
munity groups will have used the library 
consistently, while others will have proved 
unresponsive to library overtures. A use- 
ful initial step is an inventory of organiza- 
tions in the community. Make out a 
card for every group in the area covered 
by the library, entering everything known 
which might affect the reception a library 
representative is likely to receive. The 
file should include local branches of na- 
tional organizations, 'ocal social and civic 
clubs, professional groups like the minis- 
ter’s council and the local medical society, 
labor unions, church groups, granges, and 
any other organized activity that brings 
people together regularly. The chamber 
of commerce, the community council, the 
newspaper offices, local schools, and social 
agencies will contribute their lists for the 
purpose of building the file. 

Most of these groups have programs or 
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These should be 
entered on the cards briefly, along with 
information about the 
method of operation—through formal 
study groups, general meetings, or infor- 
mal social gatherings. For information 
about national organizations that have 
shown a strong interest in libraries, see 
“A.L.A. Cooperation with National 
Agencies,” A.L.A. Bulletin 34:719-27, 
December 1940. 


statements of purpose. 


organization’s 


OPENINGS FOR NEGOTIATIONS 


Careful study of newspaper stories, 
club magazines, and annual reports will 
supply natural openings for negotiations 
with group secretaries or presidents. 
Friends who belong to various groups can 
supply information about their activities 
and program. What is often more valu- 
able, they can advise about the approach 
which is most likely to get the best results. 

Staff members should be encouraged to 
belong to as many organizations as pos- 
sible. The influence of the library’s trus- 
tees in the community should never be 
underestimated.' Their standing and the 
fact that they are not paid employees of 
the library gives them an opportunity to 
encourage cooperation with the library in 
their daily informal contacts. They may 
very well be asked to give talks before the 
organizations to which they belong, even 
though the librarian supplies the talking 
points. 

The complete directory of organizations 
and clubs will be useful in many ways, but 
it will probably not be advisable to at- 
tempt a program of cooperation that in- 
cludes all of them, unless the number is 
small. After selecting as many promising 
prospects as the staff and book stock can 

1See Bond, Elizabeth. ““The Library Trustee and 


the Public Relations Program.” A.L.A. Bulletin 
36:105-09, February 1942. 
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handle, the next step is to analyze the 
resources of the library that can be made 
useful to them. ‘These include, of course, 
the book stock, meeting space, and ad. 
visory service. “There may also be sery. 
ices which can be instituted without too 
serious an increase in staff and funds. 
Films and study outlines are now available 
from many government agencies and other 
sources. If the library cannot start a film 
library of its own, it can start a film ip. 
formation service that will tell program 
planners what films are available, where to 
write for them, and whether a fee js 
charged. 

A speakers’ bureau is a service many 
This is an index of indi- 
viduals within the community who are 
equipped to speak or lead discussion on 
topics related to the war. 


libraries give. 


It can draw on 
the departments of history, economics, in- 
ternational relations, and home economics 
at local universities or high schools; doc- 
tors, ministers, O.C.D. officials, newspaper 
editors, officers from nearby Army camps, 
and several other sources depending on the 
community. Members of Kiwanis clubs 
have been officially appointed by O.C.D. 
as speakers on civilian defense. The Lions 
Club has undertaken to interpret price 
control to the public. 


INCREASE LIBRARY’S PROGRAM 


If the library has a program of lec 
tures, discussion groups, or film forums, 
the librarian can question whether it is 
possible to increase it. If so, a series might 
be planned in which each organization 
would be asked to cosponsor a meeting in 
the library on the subject of its particular 
interest. Open to the public, these meet- 
ings could also expect an audience from 
the sponsoring organization. 

With a farsighted look to possible fu 
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COMMUNITY COOPERATION FOR WAR-RELATED READING 769 


ture developments, such as a community 
council, the librarian is now ready to un- 
dertake some systematic interviewing. 
For the job she selects a staff member 
with a good appearance, poise, and self- 
confidence. The library representative is 
going to offer a service which will have 
value to any public-spirited and intelligent 
program chairman. While she doesn’t 
want to sound like a Fuller brush man 
giving away a bath brush absolutely free, 
the librarian does want to convey that 
taxes support the library as a public serv- 
ice; that the library administrators want 
that service to be used by groups of think- 
ing people in the community; and that 
among the library’s services are some 
which will augment the program of this 
particular group, with which the librarian 
is obviously familiar. 

There are the usual services that li- 
braries have customarily offered to groups 
—help in program planning, collection of 
material for the use of members who are 
preparing papers, preparation of book ex- 
hibits to supplement programs, loan of 
selected book collections, reading lists, and 
the use of meeting rooms. When the or- 
ganization program is already planned 
around war or postwar topics, the ma- 
terials the library is offering can easily be 
related to it. But when programs are not 
concerned with war-related reading, it is 
necessary to discover whether it is possible 
to talk to a general meeting or study group 
at a time when the transition to war- 
related reading can easily be made. 


ADAPTING TO INTERESTS OF GROUP 


This means adapting the subject to the 
needs and interests of the group. As Elsa 
Z. Posell said in a paper on work with 
labor unions at the Milwaukee A.L.A. 
Conference, you cannot impose the li- 


brary’s idea of education on a union. You 
must show the membership how books and 
reading are of practical value in negotia- 
tions with employers. 

This is obviously the basis for all suc- 
cessful work with groups. As an example, 
ministers are concerned with the spiritual 
impact of war on the minds of their pa- 
rishioners. The general tension of war- 
time causes problems which ministers are 
meeting daily. It would not be inappro- 
priate to ask them, through the ministers’ 
council, to devote a sermon in each church 
to reading in wartime. The librarian 
could offer to come to a meeting of the 
council prepared to speak on different 
types of books that help to create under- 
standing or strengthen morale. Many 
sermons could be preached on the in- 
domitable spirit reflected in They Were 
Expendable. 

Farm groups have problems that sug- 
gest library cooperation. The American 
Farm Bureau’ Federation _ resolution 
quoted in “War Programs of National 
Organizations,” page 772, declares: “We 
must devote renewed energies to the bat- 
tle of production.” County agents and 
granges will be glad to cooperate in pro- 
grams planned around books and films on 
this question. Farm woman are pledged 
to “maintain the health, well-being, and 
morale of our families; . . . to meet the 
adjustments that need to be made in 
civilian life.” Why not plan a program 
on these topics, working through local 
groups of farm women? 

The American Legion, the C.I.O., Ki- 
wanis, Lions, and Rotary clubs, the 
National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs, the National 
League of Women Voters, and other 
groups have included the study of postwar 
planning in their national programs. 
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They will need the help of libraries. 

The National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, through its well-established pro- 
gram of study groups, affords an excellent 
opportunity for library cooperation. In 
some communities librarians are the lead- 
ers of P.T.A. study groups, and the course 
of meetings is based entirely on reading. 
Even where this is not possible, leaders 
welcome close relationships with the li- 
the local 
P.T.A. has cooperated with the library in 


brary. In some communities 
the sponsorship of educational programs 
which extend outside their membership. 
This is valuable because P.T.A. members 
can be enlisted as missionaries among their 
friends for the library’s educational serv- 
ices. 


LipRARY LIAISON OFFICERS 


Many libraries have found it effective to 
appoint library liaison officers or library 
committees in community organizations to 
promote the use of books and reading 
within their groups and to keep the library 
informed of coming events. Another way 
of keeping informed of organization sched- 
ules is to persuade the newspaper editor to 
print a weekly calendar of meetings. Soon 
clubs take the initiative in supplying the 
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information because they want it included 
in the newspaper listing of events. 

The National Council of Women pre- 
pares radio scripts on current books which 
are available to libraries through local 
women’s clubs. Although these are not 
used generally, there is at least one li. 
brary that has presented a radio program 
based on these scripts for several years, 
The club women cooperate in radio pres- 
The 
privilege of adapting the script, selects 
from it the books she wants to feature, and 


entation. librarian reserves the 


expands the reviews of these. The scripts 
are keyed to the times, and a satisfactory 
program on war-related reading can be 
achieved with a minimum of staff effort. 

It will be found that for many groups 
the common aim is to educate members for 
their utmost usefulness in the war effort 
and for mature and intelligent concern 
With this in 


mind she may propose a community coun- 


with the problems of peace. 
cil on wartime education. Or if a com- 
munity council already exists, she may be 
able to persuade it to adopt this as its 
In either case, 
the result should be a coordinated plan for 


program for the duration. 


efficient leadership in community thinking 
with the greatest economy of effort. 


Library of Congress (atalog 


IBRARIES which wish to receive a copy of the Library of Congress Catalog of 


Printed Books should send their orders promptly to Paul North Rice, executive 


secretary, Association of Research Libraries, New York Public Library, New York 


City. The catalog is being printed by Edwards Brothers, Inc., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


and will cost $750, payments to be made over a three-year period. 


If 525 subscribers 


are obtained, the price wil! be $600 a set, payments to be spread over a four-year period. 


The catalog is an author list of the books in the Library of Congress and will be 


issued in about 160 volumes. 
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War Programs of Citizen 
Organizations 


Compiled by JULIA WRIGHT MERRILL 
Chief of the A.L.A. Department of Information and Advisory Services 


HE PURPOSE of this compilation is to aid local librarians in developing cooperative 
7. programs with organizations in their communities. 

From the innumerable national organizations, selection has been made of a com- 
paratively small number which are commonly represented by local units. Omitted are: 
professional organizations (except the N.E.A. and the P.E.A., because of the im- 
portance of school and library cooperation) ; business and trade associations; fraternal 
groups; religious organizations; and well-known educational agencies organized on the 
national level only. 

The brief statements that follow about the war and postwar activities of the various 
agencies and the materials they issue, were in most cases written by national officers 
of the agencies in answer to an A.L.A. request. Some editing and cutting was neces- 
sary. A few organizations sent materials from which the compiler prepared an entry. 
Others failed to respond by the printing deadline, including the Farmers Union, the 
International Association of Altrusa Clubs, the National Board of the Y.W.C.A., 
and the National Grange. 

Many libraries have long-established relations with these groups, learn about 
their wartime programs and materials, and call to the attention of officers and pro- 
gram committees from time to time pertinent new library books, pamphlets, audio-visual 
and exhibit materials. Some libraries set up special displays or shelves within the 
library. Others send liaison librarians to meetings with materials for display or for 
circulation. State library agencies are cooperating on the state level. Ruth Rutzen 
discusses methods in “Converting the Library to War Conditions” in the October 1 
4.L.A4. Bulletin. Olga M. Peterson describes the public relations possibilities in 
working with organizations in “Community Cooperation for War-Related Reading” 
on pages 767-70 of this issue. 

The statements of national war programs may, however, suggest to some librarains 
new avenues of cooperation or make it easier to approach groups which had not here- 
tofore worked with the library. 


American Association of University Women, possible use of their resources of training 
1634 I St., N.W., Washington, D.C. and experience in winning the war and to 
Functions through local and state units. use the tools of education to promote the 
Wartime program is to unite college- war effort and help our people to meet the 

trained women to make the most effective strain of this great struggle. Study and 
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study-based action are being carried on along 
these lines: (1) Leadership in community 
education on vital issues; (2) Support of 
education, interpreted in the broadest sense, 
and especially protection of children against 
wartime pressures and dislocations; (3) A 
vital, realistic program of international edu- 
cation on current war issues and postwar 
organization ; with university 
women of other countries in support of 
common ideals; (4) A social studies pro 
gram directed particularly to national prob- 
lems made acute by the war; (5) Promotion 
of effective use of women’s services; (6) An 
arts program, relating the arts to wartime 
needs; (7) Through fellowships and other 
means, helping to maintain the ideal of 
scholarship and prepare well-trained women 
for enlarging opportunities; (8) Support of 
legislation embodying these objectives. 


cooperation 


Publications: Journal of the A.A.UW. 
(quarterly, sent to every member, $1 to 
those ineligible to membership) ; study ma 


terials—guides, kits, and bibliographies—on 
problems now confronting citizens, as Hous- 
ing in War and Peace, 15¢, Reconstruction, 
10¢, Hidden Hungers in a Land of Plenty, 
25¢, Libraries and the A.A.U.IV. in Times 
of National Emergency, 25¢ (50¢ with kit). 
Catalog sent on request. 


American Farm Bureau Federation, 58 E. 

Washington St., Chicago. 

Functions through county and state farm 
bureaus. 

A resolution adopted at the last annual 
convention support 
against the common foe. . . in this struggle 
to achieve a peace that will outlaw treachery 
and rampant force as instruments of na- 
tional policy throughout the world. 

We must devote renewed energies to the 
battle of production. 
try, by labor or agriculture will not be 
tolerated. We must recognize that modern 
warfare is waged by civilians as well as by 
men under arms.” Another resolution calls 


pledges “all aid and 


Any lagging by indus- 


for the representation of agriculture at the 
peace table. 

Cooperates in special war campaigns, as 
scrap collection, Red Cross, and war bonds. 
A griculturs 


Publications: The Nation’s 
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(monthly, except summer, 50¢ to nonmem- 
bers); Official News Letter (biweekly, 
70¢). 


——— Associated Women of the A.F.BF., 
58 E. Washington St., Chicago. 
Wartime program 

Pledge of Service,” 

(1) Our toil . 

that is 

allies . 


expressed in “Our 
June 1942, includes: 
to help produce the food 
needed to feed America and her 
.. 3 (2) Our efforts ... to maintain 
the health, well-being, and morale of our 
families; (3) Our service and our substance 
to carry on in the community those activities 
that will contribute to winning of the war— 
the purchase of war bonds and stamps, co- 
operation with Red Cross, civilian defense, 
(4) Our 
determination to preserve democracy on the 
home front through the strengthening of our 
democratic institutions; (5) Our courage to 
meet the adjustments that need to be made 
in civilian life... ; (6) Our faith—beliey- 
ing that in turn our country will keep faith 
with us. 


U.S.O., and salvage compaigns; 


Emphasis is laid on study of the interna- 
tional problems of the postwar world. The 
1942 public speaking contest is on “The 
World We Want after the War,” and kits 
of material are provided. A United China 
Relief Campaign is under way. 
American Federation of Labor, A.F. of L. 

Building, Washington, D.C. 

The following paragraphs taken from a 
resolution adopted by the executive coun- 
cil, December 1941, wartime 
emphasis of the organization: 


indicate the 


Federation 
with federated branches in 
every state, with hundreds of central labor 


“In this crisis the American 
of Labor 


bodies in many of our cities, and with thou- 
sands upon thousands of local unions spread 
throughout the land, i 
loyalty to the principles underlying our gov- 


hereby reaffirms its 


ernment and pledges to the President of the 
United States, to the Congress, and to the 
people of America its undivided support for 
the most vigorous and rigorous prosecution 
of this war until final victory is ours...- 

“We declare that the right of wage earn- 
ers to collective bargaining and to function 
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freely and fully in the legitimate sphere 
designed for them is a fundamental condi- 
tion which gives opportunity for economic 
freedom and social advancement. These 
rights and opportunities must not be im- 
paired. While we reject repressive labor 
legislation and insist upon the preservation 
of the essential democratic right of workers 
to cease work collectively as a last and final 
resort, we nevertheless pledge ourselves to 
forgo the exercise of this right during the 
war emergency and to prefer submission of 
pending differences with employers to ap- 
proved facilities and processes efor voluntary 
mediation, conciliation, and arbitration. We 
most heartily endorse the ‘no-strike’ policy 
voluntarily assumed by all divisions and 
character of labor as announced by the exec- 
utive council. Labor needs no restrictions 
upon the right to strike, when to cease pro- 
duction is to strike at the very heart of the 
nation. Labor will produce, and produce 
without interruption.” 

Publications: American  Federationist 
(monthly, $2); 4.F. of L. Weekly News 


Service; annual reports and proceedings. 


American Legion, Indianapolis. 

Functions through 58 departments, 11,844 
posts, and afhliated organizations—the 
Auxiliary, the Forty and Eight, the Eight 
and Forty, and the Sons of the American 
Legion. 

The war policy is to back up the govern- 
ment to the limit in its efforts to bring the 
conflict to the quickest possible conclusion 
with a victorious peace “on our own terms” 
at the least expenditure of blood and treas- 
ure. War activities include: training more 
than 1,250,000 air raid wardens; selling war 
bonds and stamps; procuring recruits for the 
Navy, flying cadets for all services, and 
men skilled in trades for the armed forces 
and war plants; supplying manpower for 
the aircraft warning service; serving on 
local draft boards, councils of defense, and 
in the State Guards; sponsoring salvage 
drives of all kinds; establishing blood banks 
and securing donors; cooperating with the 
F.B.I. in the detection of espionage and 
sabotage; supporting all Red Cross and 
US.O. fund campaigns; extending the 


legion’s free rehabilitation services to mem- 
bers of the armed forces, their families, and 
dependents; sponsoring send-off parties for 
men being inducted into the services; edu- 
cating public opinion to accept the inevitable 
fact that American isolationism in world 
affairs is ended forever as a future policy 
of national security; supporting needed war 
legislation in Congress; providing men in the 
armed forces with home town papers. 

Publications: American Legion Magazine 
(monthly, $1.25). 


Auxiliary, Indianapolis. 


War program emphasizes cooperation 
with the American Legion, the American 
Red Cross, the U.S.O., and the various gov- 
ernment agencies in all worth-while projects, 
and training of its membership for emer- 
gency service. 

The auxiliary adopted uniform toilet and 
stationery kits for units to make up and 
present to men entering the armed forces. 
It distributes Red Cross and Office of 
Civilian Defense booklets and aided the 
legion in a campaign for sale to posts and 
units of a booklet, Fall In, to be given to 
men entering the service. It cooperated 
with the legion in a campaign, Records for 
Our Fighting Men, a nationwide effort to 
collect millions of old records to be used in 
making new records for the armed forces, 
with leading musicians and entertainers con- 
tributing their services. It gave the Ameri- 
can Red Cross four mobile blood donor 
units and two mobile canteens. The na- 
tional organization, departments, units, and 
individual members have purchased millions 
of dollars worth of war bonds and stamps. 
Local units operate booths in railroad sta- 
tions for service men; offer hospitality or 
assistance to service men and their families 
in areas near camps; participate in salvage 
campaigns and in many civilian defense ac- 
tivities. 


American National Red Cross, Washington, 
DAS. 
The mandate of the American National 
Red Cross is to relieve human suffering 


wherever there is no other adequate/ means 


of relief, and the program is corfespond- 
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ingly elastic. ‘Today the Red Cross is en- 
gaged in numerous activities directly related 
to the war effort. It assists service and 
ex-service men and their families in meeting 
those needs which arise from the man’s serv- 
ice with the armed forces; provides recrea- 
tion for the hospitalized and able-bodied 
alike; fills the need for blood plasma for the 
use of the armed forces and for civilians in 
disaster; prepares surgical dressings for 
military use, comfort articles for service 
men wherever they may be; enrolls nurses 
for the Army and Navy Nurse Corps, dieti- 
tians for the Army, medical technologists for 
both the Army and Navy. 

In civilian life the Red Cross is giving 
aid to rescued seamen; planning to supply 
emergency food, clothing, and shelter in 
case of enemy attack, and cooperating in 
civilian defense; training volunteer nurse’s 
aides; training volunteers in nutrition, mass 
feeding, motor mechanics, and first aid. 

Foreign operations are being carried out 
whenever the barriers of war can be sur- 
mounted. Food and clothing are being sent 
to devastated areas; American and other 
prisoners of war are being sent food, neces- 
sities, and comforts; communications and 
inquiries are relayed whenever possible. The 
postwar program of the American Red Cross 
will be determined by the course of world 
events. 

Publications: A selected set describing the 
war effort is available to libraries and war 
information centers on request to Research, 
Methods, and Publications, American Red 
Cross National Headquarters, Washington, 
D.C. Those for the general public are 
distributed through the chapters and the 
area ofices (New York City, Alexandria, 
Va., St. Louis, and San Francisco). 


— Junior Red Cross, Washington, D.C. 

Consists of the junior membership of the 
American Red Cross and the Red Cross in 
the elementary and secondary schools. The 
membership participates directly in the war 
effort in a program that includes: production 
of recreational and comfort articles for the 
armed forces, war relief production, war on 
waste, assisting in the Victory Book Cam- 
paign, and the training and maintenance of 
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first aid detachments for the schools. 

In the international field and preliminary 
to postwar planning for relief and rehabili- 
tation, the program consists of international 
exchanges of group correspondence albums, 
gift boxes, sharing in the foreign relief proj. 
ects of the American Red Cross, and the 
maintenance of the National Children’s Fund 
which has financed extensive relief projects 
during the war for children in Great 
Britain, France, Poland, Finland, Greece, 
Russia, and China as well as other projects 
for children within the continental United 
States and the territories. 

Such typical Red Cross programs as ac- 
cident prevention, first aid and water safety 
training, home nursing instruction, and nv- 
trition are also a part of the Junior Red 
Cross program. 

Publications: Junior Red Cross News 
(elementary schools); Junior Red Cross 
Journal (high schools); these and other 


publications available to enrolled schools 

and members. 

Association of the Junior Leagues of 
America, The Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York City. 

Functions through 147 local Junior 


Leagues in the United States, 6 in Canada, 
and 1 in Mexico City. 

Each Junior League chooses its activities 
based on a study of the needs of its com- 
munity. Members are required after their 
training to give volunteer service to social 
and civic agencies. Most leagues operate 
some social or health service new to their 
city on a demonstration basis for a limited 
period of time. 

The war program of the association is 
also based on local community needs. In 
general the leagues have been concerned 
with keeping up their previous volunteer 
service Commitments and welfare projects, 
while at the same time doing additional 
volunteer war work of every kind through 
the defense councils, Red Cross, U.S.O., et 
cetera. The leagues with very few excep- 
tions have been active in the establishment 
of civilian defense volunteer offices (indi- 
vidual members are strongly urged to regis- 
ter at these offices), in initiating war projects 
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concerned with housing, recreation, and day 
care for children of employed mothers; in 
war bond sales, consumer programs, and 
nutrition programs. 

Publications: Handbook of Information, 
so¢; Civilian Volunteer Bureau in Defense, 
10¢; Central Volunteer Bureau in Defense, 


10¢. 


Boy Scouts of America, 2 Park Ave., New 

York City. 

Wartime program, as stated in a resolu- 
tion adopted by the National Council in 
May 1942, includes: (1) A long-term pro- 
gram, providing continuous and progressive 
training for every boy in scouting, to make 
him physically strong, mentally awake, and 
morally straight; (2) Help to various gov- 
ernment agencies in certain projects re- 
quested by the government and directly re- 
lated to the national emergency, though not to 
actual disaster conditions, such as the col- 
lection of wastepaper; (3) Actual emer- 
gency service work that is rendered under 
abnormal conditions resulting from national 
disaster or from actual attacks. 

Current or recent projects include as- 
sistance to O.C.D. protective services, dis- 
patch bearer service for home distribution 
of government leaflets; victory gardens; co- 
operation in U.S.O. campaigns, Bundles for 
Britain, Red Cross War Fund, and V.B.C. 

Publications: Scouting (monthly, except 
August, $1) ; and many pamphlets on scout- 
ing activities. 


Camp Fire Girls, Inc., 88 Lexington Ave., 

New York City. 

When war was declared, Camp Fire Girls 
National Headquarters immediately mobil- 
ized resources to meet the challenge. Con- 
sultation with government agencies and 
other organizations, conferences with volun- 
teer leaders and professionals produced a 
“Service for Victory” program based on 
Camp Fire experience but geared to meet 
the demands of the war effort. The girls’ 
experience in the normal program, the op- 
portunity to gain in resourcefulness and 
responsibility, the skills acquired, the stimula- 
tion to give service are definite preparation 
to meet a national emergency as well as 
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preparation for normal living. 

The Service for Victory program includes: 
(1) Cooperation—with O.C.D. and other 
government agencies, with national, inter- 
national, and community service organiza- 
tions, including the Red Cross, war savings 
stamps and bonds, U.S.O., salvage, etc. (2) 
Home service—marketing, meal planning, 
and preparation; conservation of clothes, 
food, and equipment; baby care; giving help 
at home and to neighbors; victory gardens 
and food preservation; (3) Preparedness— 
first aid, health and physical fitness, safety, 
outdoor skills, civilian defense regulations; 
(4) Recreation—home and blackout recrea- 
tion, learning games, stories, songs, and folk 
dances to teach others or entertain them; 
(5) Democracy—learning to work together ; 
discussions and programs to deepen under- 
standing of democracy. 

Publications: The Guardian (for leaders, 
monthly except summer, 75¢); pamphlets, 
free or at quantity prices, as 4 Call for 
Volunteers, A Part for You in Shaping 
Tomorrow, Fortifying the Family (20 
copies, 25¢); and Serve by Saving (20 
copies, 25¢). 


Congress of Industrial Organizations, 1106 
Connecticut Ave., N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 

The Congress of Industrial Organizations 
has pledged its complete support to our war 
effort, under the leadership of our com- 
mander-in-chief, President Roosevelt. 

We know that this is labor’s war and 
that the working people in our own and 
every other country have the most to lose 
from the labor-enslaving and freedom-de- 
stroying forces of the Hitler Axis and the 
most to gain from victory for the United 
N ations. 

Accordingly, the C.I.O. mobilizes all the 
efforts of the membership to work, to fight, 
and to give for victory. The national C.I.O. 
and its affiliated unions have taken the lead 
in advancing many constructive proposals 
for increasing war production, and much of 
its recent literature is devoted to this pur- 
pose. 

We also believe that labor has a most 
important part to play in preserving demo- 
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cratic institutions within our own country 
and in opposing the forces of appeasement, 
divisionism, and defeatism which, knowingly 
or not, play Hitler’s game within our own 
country. 

We aim for the greatest national unity, 
for a sound war economy, and to enlist the 
boundless energies of a free people in this 
fight to preserve our freedom. 

We believe that labor also has an im- 
portant part to play in winning the peace 
that will follow this war, so that the Four 
Freedoms may be assured in the future. 

The C.I.O. publications, which are avail- 
able for all libraries, should be read and 
studied by all Americans who wish to know 
about the great part which organized labor 
is playing in this war. 

Publications: CIO News (weekly, $1) ; 
Economic Outlook (monthly, $1); various 
pamphlets, as Planning for Democratic De- 
fense, War Production, We'll Work to 
Win. For list, sample copies, and quantity 
rates, write the Publicity Department at 718 
Jackson Place, Washington, D.C. 


General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 1734 
N St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 
Functions through local and state units. 
Wartime program organized through a 

national defense department (now war serv- 

ice department) with fourteen committees. 

National defense forum held in January 

1942. The war committees and the older 

departments prepare programs of work, 

speeches, radio scripts, and magazine arti- 
cles. 

Publications: General Federation Club- 
woman (monthly: except in summer, $1) ; 
programs in pamphlet form on Agriculture, 
Americanization, Aviation, Conservation, 
Consumer Problems, Rationing, 
Housing, Industry, Library, Nursing, Nu- 
trition, Organization, Recreation, Registra- 
tion, United States Stamps and Bonds, What 
To Do in an dir Raid, Women’s Army 
Auxiliary Corps, Women in War Service, 
5¢-10¢ each outside the membership. 


Sugar 


Girl Scouts, Inc., 155 E. 44th St., New York 
City. 


In response to the war emergency, the 


Girl Scout organization has rededicated it- 
self to the program of training for citizen- 
ship and service to others. It is making 
every effort to increase the value of its pro- 
gram to its present membership as well as 
to extend the program to more girls. 

The war provides many op- 
portunities for girls to serve in their own 
communities, and Girl Scouts are being 
trained to help where needed in fields suited 
to their capabilities. Many Girl Scout sery- 
ice bureaus have been organized, where girls 
register for volunteer work with community 
and welfare organizations that apply to the 
bureaus for help. In a special war service 
program called Senior Service Scouts, older 
girls are carefully trained in such areas as 
child care, transportation and communica- 
tion, food, and recreation. A new aviation 
program for older girls, known as Wing 
Scouts, will give basic training in aviation 
ground work. 

The national organization helps its local 
groups to adapt the Girl Scout program 
to the war effort. Training institutes given 
throughout the country have the triple pur- 
pose of helping local groups to meet the war 
situation, to clarify their place in the local 
defense program, and to develop cooperative 
working relationships with community agen- 
cies. In national training schools for lead- 
ers and in the pamphlet Training Girls for 
Needs Today emphasis is placed on activities 
that will help girls to meet emergencies, 
relieve the strains of wartime, and prepare 
them to build the peace to come. 

Publications: American Girl (monthly, 
$1.50) ; Girl Scout Leader (monthly, 50¢); 
program and organizational help for mem- 
bers (available also to nonmembers), as 
Senior Service Scouts and the Defense Pro- 
gram; Volunteers for Victory. For list and 
prices see Girl Scout Equipment Catalog. 


situation 


Kiwanis International, 520 N. 
Ave., Chicago. 


Michigan 


Association of 2200 local Kiwanis clubs 
in the United States and Canada. 

War program (carried on by working 
committees) includes cooperation with 
governmental and private agencies in 


strengthening civilian morale; aiding de- 
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fense councils, U.S.O., Red Cross, Canadian 
Auxiliary Services, etc.; selling war bonds 
and stamps; providing soldier comforts and 
recreation; organizing safety campaigns; 
maintaining community health and improv- 
ing nutrition ; planting war gardens and 
encouraging production of protein foods; 
maintaining peacetime community youth 
services, schools, etc.; providing vocational 
guidance opportunities for youth; and study 
of postwar planning. Kiwanis clubs in the 
United States have established speakers’ 
committees at the request of Office of War 
Information to create public understanding 
of war aims, rationing, and priority meas- 
ures, and other official home front programs. 

Publications: Kiwanis Magazine (month- 
ly, 15¢ per copy, $1.50 per year); Your 
Community in the War (handbook; single 
copy free to libraries and already sent to 
many of them; 10¢ to others); Kiwanis 
Reviews the War Effort (progress report, 
free); and other pamphlets and mimeo- 
graphed material. 


Lions International, 332 S. Michigan Ave., 

Chicago. 

The policy throughout the eleven coun- 
tries in which it operates is to do everything 
possible to help win the war. The organiza- 
tion is also assembling material on the 
postwar era and studying the subject. 

Specific war activities cover a wide range, 
including: interpreting price control to the 
public; participating in many civilian pro- 
tection activities and in war bond, salvage, 
and victory garden campaigns; entertain- 
ment of soldiers and aid to soldiers’ centers; 
cooperation with U.S.O. and Red Cross; 
Victory Book Campaign; and promoting 
establishment of airports. 

Publications: The Lion (monthly, $1) ; 
pamphlets, as Lions Clubs in Wartime; dis- 
cussion outlines, Victory through Price Con- 
trol and Rationing, which are available to 
members only. 


National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
600 §. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
Functions through state congresses and 
local parent-teacher associations. 
The wartime program includes: continu- 
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ing efforts to secure and preserve the good 
life for all children, even in the face of war 
and disaster; perseverance in discovering 
new avenues of service and help to youth; 
and effort toward the ideal of a world 
founded on the principle of human brother- 
hood. 

Specific activities recommended to local 
units are: (1) Morale building; (2) Co- 
operation with other community agencies, 
emergency programs, and the civilian de- 
fense council? (3) Health activities; (4) 
Nutrition study and action; (5) School 
lunches; (6) Cooperation with school 
authorities in maintenance of adequate budg- 
ets, wide use of school facilities, and adult 
education programs; (7) Safety programs; 
(8) Family and community recreation; (9) 
Aid to the boys in training; (10) Encourage- 
ment of purchase of defense bonds and 
stamps; and (11) Volunteer service. 

Publications: National Parent-Teacher 
(monthly, $1) ; National Congress Bulletin 
(organization news; 11 issues, 20¢); leaf- 
lets, as America Pitches In, Defense Activi- 
ties, and a Wartime Service Packet, dis- 
tributed free to members and at quantity 
prices from state congress offices. 


16th 


National Education Association, 1201 


St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 


This association’s war program is basically 
operating to help educators throughout the 
United States to understand and implement 
the American war effort. To this end the 
association’s conventions, journals, com- 
mfittee reports, and other media present 
pertinent information as to governmental 
activities as related to education. The asso- 
ciation also interprets education’s problems 
to laymen and cooperates with the U.S. 
Office of Education in its wartime activities. 
The Educational Policies Commission and 
the Committee on International Relations 
are active in the postwar area. Certain de- 
partments also have assigned committees in 
various areas to consider both present and 
postwar problems. The 1943 yearbook of 
the American Association of School Admin- 
istrators, for example, deals with the occupa- 
tional adjustment of youth in a way far 
beyond typical present practice. Considera- 
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tion is being given by the departments of 
elementary- and secondary-school principals 
to the needed revisions in elementary- and 
secondary-school programs. 

Publications: Journal of the N.E.A. 
(monthly, except summer; goes to all mem- 
bers, $2); Education and the Morale of a 
Free People, 10¢; 4 War Policy for Ameri- 
can Schools, 10¢; Resource Unit—Economic 
Problems of the Postwar Period, 30¢; Re- 
source Unit—Democracy vs. Dictatorship, 
30¢; The Support of Education in Wartime, 
10¢; and other pamphlets and mimeographed 
releases. 


National Exchange Club, 335 Superior St., 
Toledo. 


Functions through 
United States only. 

The purpose of the Exchange movement 
is to “educate, improve, and/or develop the 
capabilities of the members of the clubs and 
their fellow citizens.” As an educational 
organization, it has kept its members and 
their fellow citizens in communities all over 
the United States acquainted with, and 
cognizant of, the outstanding current affairs 
of the nation. Each individual club origi- 
nates its own community programs, as serv- 
ice to children, citizenship, aviation, etc., 
and fosters such local movements and activi- 
ties as will bring to their people the greatest 
benefits. It also may cooperate with other 
organizations in matters pertaining to the 


local clubs, in the 


community. 

Wartime suggestions from the national 
organization include: (1) Organize Civil 
Air Service Squadron units; (2) Organize 
model airplane clubs, now, if there are none 
in the community; (3) Have the C.A.S.S. 
units build scale model aircraft for the 
Navy; (4) Send C.A.S.S.-built model air- 
craft to the Army Flying Training Com- 
mand; (5) Have Exchangites 
enemy-aircraft spotters; (6) Organize a 
civilian defense organization, if there is 
none; (7) Enlist the club as a unit in the 
existing civilian defense organization; (8) 
Push the sale of war bonds and stamps. 

Publications: The Exchangite (monthly, 
$1); War Efforts (practical suggestions for 
the guidance of local clubs; mimeographed). 


train as 
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National Federation of Business and Profes. 
sional Women’s Clubs, Inc., 1819 Broad 
way, New York City. 


Functions through local clubs in 


101 1750 
communities. 

The war program calls on all business 

and professional women to fight for de. 


mocracy on four fronts: (1) The battle of 
ideas—to combat antidemocratic propa. 
ganda, to help establish opinion clearing 
houses, to clarify our war aims, to bring 
about better understanding of our allies, 
to help America participate in world think- 
ing and planning; (2) The community 
offensive—civilian defense activities, cam- 
paigns, price control, and rationing conser- 
vation of materials, physical fitness; (3) 
The battle for production—placement prob- 
lems, training and retraining, vocational in- 
formation, industrial relations; (4) The 
battle for the peace—working and planning 
for postwar reconstruction and for perma- 
nent peace. 

Publications: Independent W oman 
(monthly, $1.50), the June issue of which 
includes this program in full with detailed 
suggestions for club meetings. 





National League of Women Voters, 726 
Jackson Place, Washington, D.C. 


Functions through 1500 local and 33 state 
units. Nonpartisan organization; member- 
ship open to women who support the demo- 
cratic theory of government. 

Wartime program includes: (1) Govern- 
mental measures in the interest of the peo- 
ple as a whole; (2) Keeping the people 
alert about government, lest in defeating 
fascism we become Fascists; (3) Choosing 
a Congress capable of legislating wisely for 
today and tomorrow (without regard to 
party); and (4) Government at home where 
lie democracies’ roots (often overshadowed 
in the public mind by national issues). 

Ten problems selected under (1) for spe- 
cial attention, either on legislative support 
or for opinion making, include financing 
the war, curbing inflation, promoting econ- 
omy in Federal, state, and local governments, 
considering the changing relationship of 
Federal, state, and local governments, pro- 
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moting the adoption of political and economic 
policies which will facilitate postwar organ- 
ization for peace. 

Publications: Member’s Magazine (bi- 
monthly; sent to every member); Trends 
(biweekly news service interpreting signifi- 
cant Federal government developments, $1) ; 
broadsides’ for hand-to-hand distribution to 
the public, as Bigger Taxes Are Better 
Taxes, War and Post War, Cornerstone of 
U.S. Foreign Policy (75¢ per hundred) ; 
many pamphlets; radio scripts; notification 
service available. 


National Recreation Association, 315 Fourth 
Ave., New York City. 


Stimulates and advises local municipal 
recreation departments in the adaptation 
of local programs to serve effectively in the 
war effort. For men in uniform, recrea- 
tional departments have opened existing 
public areas and facilities and provided new 
facilities in many cities; arranged special 
activities such as leagues, tournaments, par- 
ties for soldiers and sailors; in some cases 
they have taken leadership to camps or 
offered training to camp leaders; many are 
operating Federal recreation buildings; 
many recreation executives have been desig- 
nated local coordinators of recreation for 
local defense councils. For workers in war 
industries, they have arranged special pro- 
grams to take care of off shifts; attempted 
to assist in the adjustment of war workers’ 
families to new communities; have greatly 
expanded existing athletic leagues to include 
teams from war industry plants. Consider- 
able emphasis has been given to strengthen- 
ing local recreation programs for civilians, 
for participation in war stamp, salvage, and 
victory garden campaigns, and for training 
of volunteers for emergency and regular 
service. 

Publications : Recreation Magazine 
(monthly, $2); Recreation Bulletin Service 
(bimonthly) ; ar Bulletin Service (month- 
ly); Recreation and War Production; 
Training Volunteers for Recreation Service; 
Wartime Recreation in Industrial Cities; 
and other pamphlets. See catalog for prices 
and full list. 


National Safety Council, 20 N. Wacker 

Drive, Chicago. 

The aim of the council is the prevention 
of all accidental injuries. It collects and 
distributes information on the methods of 
preventing accidents and on the development 
of safety programs, among _ employers, 
traffic control agencies, and schools. It gives 
direct mail consultation to its members, 
conducts an annual national safety congress, 
Participates in scores of regional conferences, 
assists in the formation of local and regional 
safety councils, aids in the preparation of 
many safety codes on specialized subjects, 
and furnishes news and information service 
through press, radio, and other media. 

In war, the loss of productive manpower 
through injuries is a real threat. New 
processes, new workers, new supervisors, 
and the pressure of rush production are 
factors tending to increase injuries, and 
manpower lost now cannot be replaced. 
President Roosevelt in August 1941 called 
upon the council “to mobilize its nationwide 
resources in leading a concerted and inten- 
sified campaign against accidents.” The 
council’s War Production Fund to Con- 
serve Manpower was created to finance this 
enlarged program. 

Publications: National Safety News (in- 
dustrial, monthly, $4) ; Public Safety (traf- 
fic, monthly, $3) ; Safety Education (school, 
monthly, except summer, $2); Accident 
Facts (annual statistics, 50¢); technical 
studies, posters, instruction cards, a calen- 
dar, and many books and pamphlets. Most 
publications available to libraries at mem- 
bership prices. 


Progressive Education Association, 221 W. 
57th St., New York City. 


Winning the war and winning the peace 
will be the first concern of the association 
for the duration and during the period of 
reconstruction. It will furnish the leader- 
ship, the courage, and the determination to 
develop an adequate and comprehensive 
education toward this end. It will help 
develop that new education and translate 
into action the “Four Freedoms.” The 
association believes that child welfare, nu- 
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trition, housing, and recreation at home, 
play an essential and important role in win- 
ning battles. It believes that schools and 
communities, inspired with the vision of 
what is to be won or lost in this struggle, 
will respond to fulfilling the needs of men, 
women, and children in total war and to the 
building of a better world order. It be- 
lieves that schools, together with other com- 
munity agencies, have a unique opportunity 
to build the kind of educational program 
that has long been regarded as ideal. It 
believes that we can now have the education 
that the wisest parent would want for his 
child. It believes that to achieve this is 
education’s contribution to winning the war 
and the peace. 

The two journals of the association will 
be devoted to this end during the coming 
years. Progressive Education will be a 
clearing house for reports from communi- 
ties, schools, teachers, and students on what 
they are doing to win the war and the peace 
—not picayune after-school activities, but 
fundamental changes that recognize the 
revolutionary period in which we are living. 
Frontiers of Democracy will be centered on 
interpreting social and economic changes to 
educators and analyzing their implications 
for school practices. It starts the year with 
an analysis of the record of Congressmen, 
for P.E.A. believes it the duty of teachers 
to help elect a Congress to win the war and 
win the peace. 

Other publications: Bulletins, bibliogra- 
phies, pamphlets, service center booklets, as 
The School’s Role in Winning the War and 
the Peace, 50¢; Youth Has a Part to Play, 
25¢; and a kit, including Democratic Educa- 
tion and eight bulletins, for $2. 


Quota Club International, Inc., 1719 I St., 

N.W., Washington, D.C. 

Quota Club International is a classified 
service club for women, accepting into mem- 
bership in its affiliated clubs one woman 
only in each line of business or professional 
activities. Women to be eligible must hold 
an executive or managerial position or be 
the owners of their own businesses. Quota 
clubs function throughout the United States 
and in Canada and Australia. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION BULLETIN 


The objectives are to foster the ideal of 
service to country, to promote high ethical 
standards, and to develop the spirit of good 
fellowship and friendship. Service work js 
the main activity of Quota clubs. 

In wartime, clubs are working at a pro- 
gram for community service which includes 
all sorts of activities for commumity welfare. 
Important committees in carrying out sery- 
ice this year are the Community Service 
Committee and the War Work Committee. 
The Quota Club considers “community” in 
its broadest sense and fosters programs to 
promote understanding of peoples in other 
countries and international goodwill. 

Publications: The Quotarian (monthly, 
except summer); a program book, Today’s 
Opportunities for Community Service; both 
for the membership only. 


Rotary International, 35 E. Wacker Drive, 

Chicago. 

Has set up a Committee on Participation 
of Rotarians in the Postwar World, headed 
by a past-president, whose function is to 
stimulate Rotarians as individuals and also 
in groups or clubs to make use of some of 
the wealth of available material published 
by various foundations, commissions, etc., on 
many aspects of the postwar problem. The 
board of directors believes that Rotarians, 
as active business and professional men, 
must and do have an interest in bringing 
about an enduring peace; that such men, 
individually and collectively, can wield a 
helpful influence in creating the necessary 
conditions for enduring peace. To that end 
the committee endeavors to get all Rotarians 
to participate in some part of the broad 
study and discussion that must precede and 
accompany the writing of peace terms. 

The committee has placed in the hands 
of Rotary clubs a series of questions in- 
tended to stimulate thought and discussion. 
Further material of this kind will be pro- 
vided from time to time. The committee's 
efforts are confined entirely to Rotarians 
and its materials are not available to others. 
It has no affiliation with other agencies but 
it sometimes transmits studies and sugges- 
tions published by other organizations to 
Rotarians and Rotary clubs. 
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United Service Organizations, Inc., Empire 
State Building, New York City. 


Organized in February 1941 as a means 
of affording cheer, comfort, and spiritual 
opportunities in their off-duty hours to the 
members of America’s armed services and 
the forces behind the lines. Its constituent 
agencies are the Young Men’s Christian 
Associations, National Catholic Community 
Service, Salvation Army, Young Women’s 
Christian Associations, Jewish Welfare 
Board, and National Travelers Aid Associa- 
tion. It has volunteer committee members 
in five thousand American communities. 

The original intention of U.S.O.’s found- 
ers was to operate 339 clubs and units in 
areas near Army camps, naval stations, and 
war industry centers. As of September 25, 
1942, however, U.S.O. has a total of 1014 
operations in the continental United States 
and in Western Hemisphere bases. It 
operates 607 clubs—s61 inside and 46 out- 
side the continental United States. It has 
seventy-one lounges for troops-in-transit, in 
railroad and bus terminals. It is bringing 
U.S.O. services to men on detached guard 
duty by means of thirty mobile service units. 
It accompanies the Army on maneuvers. 
And, through U.S.O.-camp shows, it oper- 
ates the largest circuit in the history of 
entertainment, with more than sixty differ- 
ent units playing nine hundred camps, naval 
stations, and outposts. 

Publications: Pamphlets, Your Men— 
Your USO and How USO Operations Are 
Conducted and Financed; available to li- 
braries in limited numbers. 


Young Men’s Christian Associations, Na- 
tional Council of, 347 Madison Ave., New 
York City. 


These associations are organized in 1300 
places in the United States, in cities and 
towns, on railroad systems, adjacent to 
Army posts and naval reservations, and on 
college campuses. They are federated in a 
national council and through it in a world 
alliance (headquarters in Geneva, Switzer- 
land). Individual and group activities are 
provided for a membership and constituency 
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in which younger adults and older youth 
normally predominate. 

The war situation has directed the as- 
sociations’ programs largely toward youth 
of military age and just under and toward 
workers in war production and their fami- 
lies. Emphasis is placed primarily upon 
friendly, morale-sustaining group life; 
health and physical fitness; individual guid- 
ance; discussion of personal and social prob- 
lems from the religious point of view; 
vocational education (in the larger centers) ; 
and education on war backgrounds and aims, 
demands of the wartime economy upon 
civilians, and problems of postwar recon- 
struction. In most communities the associa- 
tions are related closely with the Protestant 
Christian forces, the schools, councils of 
social agencies or of adult education, and 
defense councils in planning their services. 

The Y.M.C.A. and five other agencies 
form the United Service Organizations, Inc. 
(See entry above.) The World Alliance of 
Y.M.C.A.’s maintains an education and rec- 
reation service for prisoners of war on both 
sides of the world struggle. 

Publications: The council, through its 
publications unit, Association Press, pub- 
lishes books, pamphlets, and activities manu- 
als suited for use by the associations and 
other community organizations, as How 
You Can Make Democracy Work by 
Eugene T. Lies, $1.75. It also maintains a 
motion picture distribution service, handling 
all the new war films and the newer educa- 
tional films and serving schools, churches, 
clubs, and other community groups in addi- 
tion to the associations themselves. 


Zonta International, 59 E. Van Buren St., 

Chicago. 

The international organization encourages 
participation of clubs and their individual 
members in war activities of every kind. It 
uses the materials of Federal agencies. 
Resolutions passed at a recent convention 
look to (1) supporting and strengthening 
governmental agencies and (2) to the kind 
of peace desired and the participation of 
women in making that peace. 

Publications: The Zontian (monthly). 


The Organization of the Washington 
Institute on War Issues 


This description of how an institute was organized, prepared at the request 
of the Bulletin, may be used as an aid in planning future institutes. 


ens POLICY adopted by the A.L.A. 
Council on June 26, 1942, calls for 
the concentrated effort of all librarians to 
make their maximum contribution to the 
winning of the war. To implement this 
policy it was decided at a meeting of the 
A.L.A. Committee on Libraries and the 
War to undertake, with the cooperation 
of the Office of War Information, an insti- 
tute on national issues. ‘Through the 
interest of Archibald MacLeish, Chester 
Kerr and Robert J. Blakely of the Office 
of War Information were asked to organ- 
ize the program. Members of the local 
committee are listed on page 622 of the 


October 1 4.L.A. Bulletin. 


INVITATIONS 


At the first meeting of the local com- 
mittee on August 24, it was decided to 
hold the institute on September 26-27. 
Since the number attending had to be 
limited to about one hundred because of 
lack of space and in order to enable the 
audience to discuss freely, it was decided 
that invitations be sent only to public li- 
braries in cities of thirty-five thousand 
population and up, state library agencies, 
school library supervisors, and college and 
university libraries with an enrolment of 
five hundred and over in a radius of one 
hundred miles from Washington including 
all or parts of Delaware, Maryland, Penn- 


sylvania, Virginia, and the District of 
Columbia. 

Invitations were prepared and sent out 
along with a questionnaire asking if the 
person planned to attend and whether a 
room reservation was desired. The invita- 
tion also requested the name of an alter- 
nate if the person addressed could not 
attend. One hundred and sixty-six invita- 
tions were mailed out and 
totaled 109. 


acceptances 


A card file was made from the invitation 
list. Those planning to attend the insti- 
tute and the local addresses of out-of-town 
visitors were noted. Cards of admission 
were printed and distributed at the time of 
registration. 

PROGRAM 

Several meetings of the local committee 
with Messrs. Kerr and Blakely were 
necessary to work out the program in de- 
tail: issues to be discussed, length of 
address and question periods, discussion 
leaders, and so forth. 

Mr. Kerr secured a group of high 
ranking government officials and writers, 
Mr. Blakely made the keynote address, 
and Drummond Jones, formerly of the 
Department of Agriculture and now of 
the O.W.I., conducted the discussions. 
The program was multigraphed at the 
Public Library of the District of Colum- 
bia and mailed out with pamphlet material 
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INSTITUTE ON WAR ISSUES FOR LIBRARIANS 


for pre-institute reading by Harriet M. 
Root’s office, the Service Division of the 
Bureau of Public Inquiries of the Office 
of War Information. Revised programs 
were multigraphed to distribute at the door. 


PUBLICITY 


At the last meeting of the local com- 
mittee on September 21, with John 
Mackenzie Cory of the Library Liaison 
Unit, Book Section, O.W.I., also in 
attendance, final details were worked out. 

In response to the suggestion of Carl H. 
Milam, two reports were made: one on 
the speeches and discussions and one on 
the organization and procedure of the 
institute. A report was also furnished the 
Library Journal. 

Three exhibits of pertinent material 
were arranged. Miss Root prepared one, 
Mr. Dunbar collected an A.L.A. display, 
and Miss Herbert offered an_ exhibit, 
“Your Public Library in the War,” which 
had been previously prepared. 

The expenses of the institute were very 
little (a little over ten dollars) except for 
one hundred dollars paid for travel ex- 
The ten 
dollars covered such items as phone calls, 
telegrams, postage, and paper. 

The Whittall Pavilion of the Library 
of Congress was made available for the 
regular meetings and the Coolidge Audi- 
torium for the meeting when the District 
of Columbia Library Association was host 
to the institute. 


penses for one of the speakers. 


Committees on hospi- 
tality, registration, and information were 
furnished by the District of Columbia Li- 
brary Association and included the secur- 
ing of ushers for the Saturday night meet- 
ing. Provision was made for taking care 
of the entertainment and attendance of 
the speakers. 
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CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


The institute was considered a success 
both by the librarians and by the officials 
of O.W.I. Among the benefits secured 


were: 


It clarified knowledge of war issues. 

It made librarians more aware of their 
importance in the war effort. 

It made more evident the need of con- 
verting as much as possible of the library’s 
services and resources to war needs. 

It strengthened cooperation between li- 
brarians and the O.W.I. and showed the 
respective problems of the two. 

It made apparent the need of new tech- 
niques for informing larger proportions of 
the communities as to war aims and needs, 
such as, use of discussion groups and re- 
cordings. 


It was felt by the O.W.I. officers and 
the local committee when they met after 
the institute that further institutes could 
be enlarged in scope, possibly reaching 
other adult educators in the community. 
Owing to the difficulty of securing top- 
flight speakers it would probably be neces- 
sary to conduct institutes on regional or 
state levels. The subject matter should be 
most carefully chosen in the light of an- 
ticipated national problems. More ma- 
terial should be sent out for advance 
reading and more active participation by a 
larger number of librarians should be se- 
cured. To that end it was suggested that 
discussions by librarians about actual prob- 
lems facing them should precede and lead 
up to the formal speeches. And most im- 
portant, sufficient opportunity should be 
afforded to bring to definite conclusion 
some practical applications of the informa- 
tion presented to library service. 


RutH M. CasapAay 
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The Library in the Postwar Period 


JOSEPH B. FLEMING 
Mr. Fleming, a trustee of the Chicago Public Library, presented this 


paper at the panel discussion of the Trustees Division on June 24 
in Milwaukee. 


N THE PREPARATION of this paper | 

have not hesitated to avail myself of 
the viewpoints of others, as such view- 
points have been disclosed in discussions 
at our board meetings, in conversation 
with members of the staff, and recently in 
conferences held in preparation for this 
As president of a board of di- 
rectors of a public library with a staff 
of over a thousand, a budget of $2,000,000, 
a system of forty-six branches and a large 
main library, and a circulation of twelve 
to fifteen million volumes a year, and, 
incidentally, being a fairly busy man on 
admit that I have 
been much more concerned with the li- 
brary and its operation, responsibilities, 
and opportunities in the present-day world 
than in a postwar world ahead of us. 
It is wise, of course, to give some thought 
to what is going to happen to such in- 
stitutions—not only public libraries—in 
the economic and political setup in this 


occasion. 


my own account, I 


country that is bound to supplant, we 
hope for the better, the conditions under 
which we are now existing. But it seems 
obvious that all this must be much more 
the concern of the permanent staff and 
officials of such institutions than of mem- 
bers of the board, and we all know that 


these officials have, in fact, been thinking 


What | 
have to say, consequently, reflects not only 
my own opinion but is a digest of the 
opinions of those I have consulted. I think 
I may say that what I have to offer is the 
Chicago opinion, insofar as it has been de- 
veloped on these matters. 

As a lawyer I will first address myself 
briefly to my brethren of the bar—and 
there is probably at least one on most 
library boards—to point out that there are 
now and will be in that future on which 
we are speculating, plenty of opportunities 
for the exercise of their professional skills 
in directing the affairs of their libraries. 
Just what the effect of all the present 
Federal taxes will have on local taxation, 


along these lines for some time. 


how long the Federal tax program will 
last, how much larger it will grow, and 
what will happen afterwards, are ques 
tions that cannot be answered now but 
they are questions that must be kept in 
mind and sooner or later will have to be 
answered. And it will be the responsi- 
bility of the lawyers on library boards to 
Librari- 


ans are thinking and talking a good deal 


work out most of the answers. 


about the postwar public library but 
always in terms of how much more it 
will do and how much bigger its oppor 
tunities for serving the public will be and 
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LIBRARY IN THE POSTWAR PERIOD 


they are trying very hard, just now, to 
put the public library “on the map,” so 
to speak, by doing their utmost in co- 
operating with the local defense adminis- 
trations and in all possible ways showing 
how important and useful the library can 
be in supplying urgently needed informa- 
tion, facts, training, and general educa- 
tion in the national emergency. They 
are much encouraged by the results, and 
rightly so. They are receiving recognition 
by the national authorities, from Wash- 
ington down, throughout the country, as 
very useful and efficient centers for the 
distribution of everything in print that 
the government wants the people to know 
about. The people in very large numbers 
are learning more about their public li- 
braries and what they do than they ever 
knew before. And the libraries are hop- 
ing that this knowledge and goodwill is 
going to carry over and that, after all 
this is past, they will have more work to 
do and services to render, to many more 
people. 


Postwar LispRARY INCOMES 


That is all to the good but all that is 
also going to cost more money and it is 
not too early to give some thought to the 
question of postwar library incomes: 
whether they will be more or less and 
where they are going to come from. If we 
assume that local tax collections will con- 
tinue at about their present level, sup- 
ported by the prevailing high wage levels 
in the defense industries, what is going 
to happen when they stop? The Federal 
authorities are already hard at work in 
providing as many cushions as possible for 
the sump in employment that is bound to 
come after the war is over. One of these 
cushions is called the Public Work Re- 


serve, which is assembling a vast inventory 
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of public building projects to create em- 
ployment. 

On the other hand, if local tax collec- 
tions do not keep up, it is safe to predict 
that there will be a period of fierce com- 
petition between the various local tax- 
supported institutions for their share of 
the tax income. Librarians remember very 
clearly their experience in the depression, 
when this sort of a situation arose and 
the public libraries were in many cases 
brushed aside as “nonessentials” and saw 
their revenues dwindle or even cut for the 
benefit of other agencies. 

CHICAGO BUDGETS 

In my eight years on the Chicago library 
board, beginning in the middle of the de- 
pression, I have seen that institution pass 
through a series of financial adventures 
that have taught us all several useful 
lessons. One of those lessons is to be 
extremely conservative in drafting our 
budgets, since it has for many years been 
the policy of the library never to appropri- 
ate money that is not in plain sight nor 
to load next year’s budget with this year’s 
debts. That is no more than good busi- 
ness, because our funds come from the 
collection of a separate library tax instead 
of from a municipal appropriation which 
a kind-hearted city council might be in- 
duced to supplement if it fell short. And 
the gap between the face value of our tax 
and the actual tax collections is so wide 
and so variable as to necessitate careful 
budgeting. In Chicago the gap has been 
as much as 40 per cent and still is around 
20 per cent, and we never really know 
until the year is almost over how much 
money we are entitled to spend in it. 

Before the depression, the Chicago Pub- 
lic Library had an annual income of ap- 
proximately $1,900,000, spent $275,000 
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for books, and produced a circulation of 
over 15,500,000 a year. By 1934, the 
year I entered the board, the income had 
dropped to $1,148,000, the book fund to 
$18,000, and the circulation to ten mil- 
lion, and these figures substantially pre- 
vailed for the next three years, after which 
we began to return to a more normal 
basis. Sometimes we closed the books 
with a neat little surplus, but usually we 
came out about even, and never “in the 
red.” That not only indicates conserva- 
tive budgeting but also puts us in a frame 
of mind to look upon any suggestions of 
long-distance planning with extreme cau- 
tion. 


‘TEMPORARY EXPEDIENT 


The only way open to us in Chicago for 
increasing our revenue is to raise the tax 
rate and that means a campaign in the 
General Assembly for an amendment to 
the state library act. In Illinois there is 
a temporary expedient, growing out of 
the depression, known as the pegged levy, 
which, while the statutory rate remains 
unchanged, adds the words “or at such 
rate as will produce” .. . a fixed sum, 
the production of which actually entails 
the levying for the time being of a higher 
rate. The Illinois library rate for cities 
of over 150,000 population (Chicago only ) 
is seven and a half tenths of one mill, 
which, levied on the present assessed valua- 
tion, would produce something like 
$1,500,000—of which not over 80 per 
cent would be collectible. This is just 
about our income in the lowest depression 
year. We, therefore, applied to the Gen- 
eral Assembly in 1935 for a pegged levy 
to produce $1,800,000, and again, in 1941, 
for another amendment to _ produce 
$2,500,000, involving a levy, not of seven 
and a half tenths of a mill, but of almost 
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a whole mill and two tenths. We based 
this request upon the categorical statement 
of the celebrated survey of the Chicago 
Public Library by the Graduate Library 
School, that $2,500,000 was the lowest 
amount on which the library could be 
expected to operate efficiently. Incident. 
ally, this would be a per capita cost of 
less than seventy-five cents and far below 
the dollar minimum adopted by the 
American Library Association. Our pres. 
ent per capita is about sixty cents. 

We went to Springfield supported by 
the Friends of the Library and all civic 
and educational organizations with one 
important exception. The highly influen- 
tial Civic Federation, while very cordial 
and sympathetic, felt that it was so far 
committed to a program of keeping taxes 
down that it could not endorse our plea. 
However, after long negotiations, marked 
by a flattering friendliness and under- 
standing, the Civic Federation agreed to 
$2,250,000, and the amendment was 
adopted with that figure by unanimous 
vote in both houses. Our income today 
is therefore based on the collectible 80 
per cent of that sum, or $1,800,000. 
That is lesson number two that the Chi- 
cago library board learned—the hard way 
—namely that all requests for increased 
taxation for public libraries will be sub 
jected to severe scrutiny by responsible 
and well-informed representatives of the 
taxpayers and will have to be supported 
by strong and convincing proofs of 4 
definite need and of the abilities of the 
libraries to meet it. 

One other contingency has just recently 
come to light that should be mentioned 
here since it may prove of vital importance 
to libraries depending upon trust fund 
income for part of their support. I refer 
to three proposals made by the United 
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based States Treasury Department: one, to tration, I refer to the Metropolitan Li- 
ment | limit the proportion of an estate that may brary Council of Chicago, organized a 
icago be bequeathed taxfree to educational in- year ago and of which the librarian of 
rary stitutions; two, to tax all gifts to such the Chicago Public Library has for the 





west institutions made by persons over sixty- past year been chairman. 
d be five years of age; and, three, to tax income The Metropolitan Library Council 
dent. “derived from a trade or business owned has a membership of twenty-five to thirty, 
st of by the institution.” There is not time to representing libraries of all types in the 
elow go into these proposals here, but they five counties roughly constituting the Chi- 
the clearly have an important bearing upon all cago metropolitan area. The program is 
pres- kinds of endowment and trust funds and _ still in the planning stage but, very briefly, 
should be watched by all trustees. it includes the lending of books, even of 
d by And so this whole matter of library large collections of books, by one library 
Civic revenues—whether they will be lower to another; the interchange of library 
one | and thus force reductions in service or cards, enabling the holder of a card in his 
uen- | on the present level and permit the con- own local library to borrow books from 
dial | tinuance of service on the same level, or any library in the area; the employment of 
far | higher and therefore justify planning for experts—say children’s librarians—on a 
axes | enlarged and expanded services after the joint basis by small libraries in adjoining 
plea. | © war—all these are questions for library towns for one day’s service a week in 
rked boards to devote some attention to at this each; provision, on some basis to be worked 
der- | time. Upon the outcome depends much out, of library service to the unserved parts 
d to of what the public library is going to be of the area; the establishment of a biblio- 


was and do in the postwar world. That is graphic center with a union catalog of all 
nous | my reason for introducing the subject. books in all the libraries and facilities for 
rday | quickly locating any book in any one of 





80 | Postwar Liprary PROGRAM them, and soon. This is obviously a very 
000. After these rather long preliminary, interesting plan, holding many possibilities 
Chi- but I think, important considerations, I of promoting economy as well as efficiency 
way should like to devote the remainder of my in public book distribution. It is in di- 
ased time to one or two phases of the postwar rect line with the whole modern trend 
sub- library program that have come to my toward the establishment of metropolitan 
ible attention. The first is the trend that has areas in the administration of public serv- 
the recently developed toward closer coopera- _ ices of all sorts. And it is of direct interest 
rted tion between the libraries of a given area to library trustees, since it involves legal, 
fa larger than the corporate limits of any fiscal, and policy questions of considerable 
the one city or town. ‘The general object is importance. For that reason, as well as 
| to make the best possible kind of library because it is clearly a coming development 
tly | service available to all residents of the in modern library administration, it merits 
ned area, whether they live in a large city with careful study. 
nee a large public library system or in a small Then there is the equally marked and 
ind town with a small public library or even equally important trend towards more 
fer in parts of the area that have no organized educational and less recreational service as 


ted library service of any kind. As an illus- a public library function. Librarians are 
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thinking and talking a good deal about 
what happened after the first World War, 
when the public libraries were taken by 
surprise by the heavy call from returning 
soldiers for books about vocations, trades, 
jobs, mechanical and technical occupations, 
and how to prepare for them. ‘That, they 
say, is going to happen again and the 
libraries will have no excuse this time if 
they are not ready to meet such calls. The 
whole adult education movement grew out 
of this situation twenty-five years ago, and 
the public libraries tried hard to get into 
it. But they missed their chance because 
they were not ready. 

The same opportunities, but greatly 
multiplied, will present themselves at the 
close of this war and they will come not 
only from the returning soldiers but from 
such levels of the population as those at 
present just under draft age—who two 
decades ago were allowed to drift into 
what was called the lost generation—and 
those now in the war industries who will 
be forced out to seek new channels of 
livelihood. These are opportunities that 
the libraries must not again miss, and to 
meet them they must develop much more 
widely than ever before their educational 
possibilities and ally themselves much more 
closely in purpose and methods with other 
agencies that will offer educational op- 
portunities to youth above school age. 

This will mean a considerably expanded 
program of service to groups, classes, labor 
unions, and other collective as against in- 
dividual interests, and of educational as 
against recreational service. Libraries 
will, it is predicted, go in more system- 
atically for lectures, forums, discussion 
groups, and will have to have classrooms 
and lecture halls in their buildings. And 
they will also have to have people on the 
library staff capable of giving lectures, 
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leading discussions, 
classes. 


even of teaching 

All this raises several questions in which 
library trustees are directly concerned, 
One is the question of higher qualifications 
for library employees and, hence, higher 
salary budgets. Staffs will be numerically 
smaller but educationally on a much higher 
level. Libraries under municipal adminis- 
tration, especially those under municipal 
civil service systems, may face a complete 
revision of their organizations and staff 
qualifications. The public library of the 
future may cost considerably more money 
to operate and have much less to show for 
it in terms of mere “circulation statistics” 
—and we trustees much less spectacular 
figures to brag about. 

How it is to be supported when it 
ceases to be as popular with the taxpayer 
as it is today because it now gives him 
and his family what they want and turns 
educational, is a question of public policy 
that trustees might well consider. 

In these scattering remarks I have tried 
to formulate such thoughts as I have been 
able to gather on what’s ahead for the 
public library. If they have seemed to 
deal too much with the matter-of-fact 
or business side of the picture and less 
with the inviting prospects of greater use- 
fulness and wider activities that lie ahead, 
I must plead the limitations of my own 
experience in that very specialized field. 
As trustees we, after all, have to concern 
ourselves with those problems of finance, 
policy, and public relations which must be 
solved before the pleasant prospects raised 
by the librarians can be realized. There 
is plenty of material in the consideration 
of these problems for many meetings of 
the Trustees Division, and we can always 
count on the librarians to provide the 
pleasant prospects without help from us. 
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The Book Post Law 


LOUISE SAVAGE 


The chairman of the Book Post Committee summarizes the background 


and provisions of the new book post law. The summary was approved 
by the Third Assistant Postmaster General. 


N 1938 President Roosevelt used his 
I executive power to put a one-and-one- 
half-cent-a-pound book postal rate into 
effect from November 1 of that year. 
This Presidential proclamation which was 
three times renewed expired on June 30, 
1942. 

For over three years the National Com- 
mittee to Abolish Postal Discrimination 
against Books, the Book Post Committee 
of the American Library Association, and 
various educational groups worked tire- 
lessly to assure by Congressional action the 
continuance of this one-and-one-half-cent 
rate. To make this rate effective by 
statute has been the object of several bills. 

The Mead Bill granting books the one- 
and-one-half-cent rate was passed by the 
Senate in June a year ago. On June 17 of 
this year the House passed the Burch Bill, 
a bill which provided a three-cent rate for 
educational and religious books only. The 
Burch Bill was unfair and unworkable 
and would have delegated censorship re- 
sponsibility to the Post Office Depart- 
ment. 

A joint committee of the two houses 
considered both bills and brought out a 
compromise bill, ““Io provide for a perma- 
nent postage rate of three cents per pound 
on books.” This bill was approved on 
June 30, 1942. It became Public Law 


636, 77th Congress, and reads as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
postage rate on books consisting wholly of 
reading matter or reading matter with inci- 
dental blank spaces for students’ notations 
and containing no advertising matter other 
than incidental announcements of books, 
when mailed under such regulations as the 
Postmaster General may prescribe, shall be 
three cents per pound or fraction thereof, 
irrespective of the postal zone of destination 
thereof: Provided, That this act shall not 
affect the rates of postage on books mailed 
by or to libraries and organizations as pre- 
scribed by the Act of February 28, 1925, as 
amended (39 U.S.C., 1934 ed., Sec. 2934). 


This new rate of three cents per pound 
became effective on July 1, 1942. Al- 
though the new rate is an increase over the 
special proclamation rate of one and one 
half cents a pound it is much lower than 
the old zone rate of seven to fifteen cents 
a pound. 

The joint committee reported that the 
preferential rate of one and one half cents 
on books necessitated a subsidy of more 
than $7,000,000 a year. 
estimated that this deficit could be wiped 
out if the flat rate on books were increased 
from one and one half to three cents a 
pound. ‘Since the new rate is not likely 
to cause a deficit in the Post Office De- 


The committee 
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partment, it seems fairly secure for the 
future. 

It is to be especially noted by librarians 
that the new bill establishing a flat rate 
of books to all zones effective July 1, 1942, 
provided, “That this act shall not affect 
the rates of postage on books mailed by or 
to libraries and organizations as prescribed 
by the Act of February 28, 1925.” This 
Act of February 28, 1925, applied only in 
the local and in the first to third zones or 


within the state in which mailed. This 
rate is three cents for the first pound and 
one cent for each additional pound op 
“library books consisting wholly of read. 
ing matter and containing no advertising 
matter other than incidental announce. 
ments of books, when sent by authorized 
public libraries, organizations, or associa- 
tions not organized for profit as a service 
to other libraries or as a loan to readers or 
when returned by the libraries or readers,” 


Wartime Importations 


HE PURPOSE of this article is to give 
a short report on the status of the 
importation of library materials before 
Pearl Harbor and to summarize briefly the 
activities of the Joint Committee on Im- 
portations. This committee, formed by 
seven national library associations, has 
been working for nongovernmental li- 
braries on the problems involved in the 
importation of library materials in time of 
war. The activities of the committee have 
been made known to the library profession 
through its mimeographed statements. 
From the outbreak of the war in Europe 
in September 1939 to Pearl Harbor on 
December 7, 1941, there were many fac- 
tors which influenced the receipt of foreign 
publications by American libraries. Since 
American libraries are firm believers in the 
policy of rugged individualism, they have 
used literally hundreds of agents, many of 
them in Axis or Axis-dominated countries, 
to acquire their foreign publications. 
Consequently, the holdings of foreign pub- 
lications by American libraries are not by 
any means uniform. A number of the 
large and some of the smaller libraries 
their publications in 


elected to store 


Europe for the duration. ‘These libraries, 
therefore, have practically no European 
publications from 1940 onward. Other 
libraries instructed agents to ship by what- 
ever means were at hand. These libraries, 
in general, have all German publications 
to which they subscribed through May 
1941; French publications, through Janu- 
ary 1941; Italian publications, through 
May 1940; Belgian, Dutch, Norwegian, 
and Danish publications, through January 
1941. A few libraries using certain 
Dutch agents and an American agent 
succeeded in procuring all Axis publica- 
tions up through November 1941. As 
might be expected, the publications of 
neutral countries such as Sweden, Switzer- 
land, Spain, and Portugal, are reasonably 
up to date in those American libraries 
which have been acquiring them from 
neutral or United Nations agents. Japa- 
nese and “Pacifica” publications are gen- 
erally held through November 1941. The 
decision of the British government to seize 
and sell as prizes of war all publications 
from Axis or Axis-controlled countries and 
the refusal of the United States govern- 
ment in June 1941 to permit money to be 
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sent to Axis or Axis-dominated countries, 
were some of the factors which brought 
about spotty holdings of foreign serial 
publications in American libraries. 

In the past year the committee has been 
faced with several major problems. The 
first task was to release publications de- 
tained by the Imperial British Censorship 
at Bermuda. An agreement was reached 
with the British Ministry of Economic 
Warfare whereby publications addressed 
to responsible institutions and organiza- 
tions might be released. It was further 
agreed that publications addressed to book- 
sellers but purchased by them for respon- 
sible institutions and organizations might 
also be released. In January and again in 
March and April a committee representa- 
tive went to Bermuda to effect the release 
in accordance with the procedures agreed 


upon. It may now be stated that all 


material detained at Bermuda, addressed 


to a responsible institution or organization, 
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has been released and has reached its final 
destination, subject of course to United 
States Censorship. Of the material ad- 
dressed to booksellers, such items as could 
be proved were ordered by institutions or 
organizations have been released and prac- 
tically all such titles have been delivered. 
Thus, for all practical purposes, the, ma- 
terial detained at Bermuda has been re- 
leased and has safely reached this country. 
From this necessarily sketchy report it 
will be better understood why, at the 
present time, no library has complete files 
through 1941 of the journals to which it 
subscribed. The Library of Congress 
Union Catalog is considering, if funds can 
be made available, the possibility of pro- 
viding up-to-the-minute information con- 
cerning the location of copies of Axis 
serial publications issued during the years 
1940 and 1941. 
Tuomas P. FLEMING, Chairman 
Joint Committee on Importations 


War Rulings on Mobile Equipment 


“War Rulings Affect Library Mobile Equipment” is the title of a special 
issue of the circular Libraries and the War dated October 22, already widely 
distributed. Single copies can be secured, while the limited supply lasts, by 
libraries concerned with this problem. Address the Department of Informa- 


tion and Advisory Services, A.L.A. Headquarters, 520 N. Michigan Ave., 


Chicago. 














































LIBRARY WAR SERVICE 
To Win the War and Win the Peace 


Display-of-the-Month 

THE Display-of-the-Month will be 
featured in the next nine issues of the 
Wilson Library Bulletin, as the result of 
an agreement between the editors and the 
A.L.A. Public Relations Committee, 
which is sponsoring this project. The 
Display-of-the-Month will be selected 
by a subcommittee headed by Matilde 
Kelly of the Chicago Public Library. 
Other members of the committee are Kate 
M. Coplan, Enoch Pratt Free Library, 
Baltimore; and Dorothea Frances Hyle, 
Kansas City Public Library, Kansas City, 
Mo. 

A half-page photograph or working 
diagram will illustrate the effect of the 
display itself, as it appeared in the li- 
brary responsible for its construction. 
The other half of the page will be de- 
voted to a descriptive text, describing the 
display, giving directions for its construc- 
tion, information as to where materials 
were secured, their cost, and any other 
pertinent data. 

Each display will be concerned with 
some phase of the war effort. An attempt 
will be made to make the series of exhibits 
representative of those in use in different 
types of libraries, and the requirements, 
both in techniques and materials, will be 
kept within the range of a small library’s 
resources. Subjects will be chosen from 
the following hist: Nutrition, The Foe We 
Face, The United Nations, For the Dura- 
tion Make It Do, In Time of War Pre- 
Books for Defense 


pare for Peace, 





Workers, Consumer Education, The Four 
Freedoms, What Every Citizen Should 
Know Series, Books Are Weapons in the 
War of Ideas, Our Fighting Forces, A 
Global War, Americans by Choice (im. 
migrants), Victory through Air Power, 
What We Are Fighting for, What We 
Are Fighting against, The Home Front, 
Women at War. 

The first display in the October 1 


number is concerned with nutrition. The | 


November display will be devoted to 


“Books Are Weapons Too,” prepared by | 


the Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore. 


Benjamin Franklin Library 


THE Biblioteca Benjamin Franklin was 
represented at the ceremonies in Mexico 
City on the 4th of July, when the name 
of the Avenida Primavera was changed 
to Avenida Benjamin Franklin. On the 
same evening at a meeting sponsored by 
the Confederasion de Jovenes Mexicanos, 
to show their support of the allied na- 
tions, a greeting in Spanish was read by 
Harry Miller Lydenberg, director li- 
brarian. 


Stuart Chase Leaflet 


LIBRARIES may wish to purchase for dis 
tribution to patrons copies of Stuart 
Chase’s Paths to Tomorrow, Personal 
Growth Leaflet 152, for one cent apiece, 
from the National Education Association, 
1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington, 
D.C. The leaflet is a reprint of an article 
published in the Journal of the National 
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Education Association for September 
1942, which was based on The Road We 
Are Traveling, 1914-1942, the first in a 
series of books by the author to be pub- 
lished by the Twentieth Century Fund 
under the general title When the War 
Ends. 


San Diego Scrapbook 


Tue San Diego Public Library has 
prepared a scrapbook that can be used by 
other libraries as a workbook in setting 
up their own war information services. 
It contains a map of San Diego marked 
to show important centers of war activi- 
ties; an outline of all library war services ; 
samples of reports, handbooks, publicity 
flyers, book lists, newspapers, and maga- 
zine publicity; and a radio interview with 
the librarian on library service in wartime. 
It may be borrowed from the A.L.A. 
Headquarters Library, 520 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago. 


Film Discussion Programs 


LipRARIANS interested in planning film 
forums are urged to write immediately to 
the Joint Committee on Film Forums, 
American Film Center, 630 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. This is a critical year 
for the nation, and librarians are seeking 
to promote understanding of current issues 
and problems. One of the most effective 
devices for stimulating discussion is a 
good educational film. This season new 
films are available from the Office of War 
Information, the Office of Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs, and other agen- 
cies. The joint committee will furnish 
information, advice, and financial assist- 
ance to libraries to enable them to hold 
film forums. Funds are still available 
but will not last indefinitely. 

Mary Etta Townes, Chairman 
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Wartime Affects Work of Person- 
nel Division 


WARTIME CONDITIONS have increased 
the volume and pressure of placement 
work of the A.L.A. Personnel Division 
so greatly that changes in procedure have 
become necessary. Except in emergencies, 
interviews with the division at A.L.A. 
Headquarters are being scheduled only on 
Monday through Friday, 2:30 to 3:30 
P.M., and Saturday, 10:00 to 11:30 A.M., 
and appointments are required. No letters 
are now acknowledged except those which 
call for further information before they 
can be handled. Registrants are not now 
notified when they have been suggested 
for positions. The time conserved by 
these changes can be used to better ad- 
vantage by the staff in making suggestions 
for positions. 

The Personnel Division urges all li- 
brarians to report their acceptance of new 
positions immediately to their library 
schools and to the Personnel Division, in 
case they have registered for placement 
service. The present rapid turnover in 
employment makes it imperative that the 
library schools and Personnel Division be 
kept fully informed. When changes of 
position are not reported at once time is 
wasted by the library schools or the Per-_ 
sonnel Division in suggesting librarians no 
longer interested in changing positions and 
by the employers who follow through on 
suggestions received. All librarians are 
asked to cooperate fully so that the place- 
ment services may meet effectively the 
personnel needs of libraries in wartime. 

Haze B. TIMMERMAN 


Inter-American Films 


FIFTEEN of the films being produced by 
the Motion Picture Division of the Office 
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of the Coordinator of Inter-American Af- 
fairs have been completed and are avail- 
able throughout the 
country. The following selected titles 
make it evident that the films will be of 
widespread “Argentine Soil,” 
“A Line from Yucatan,” “Americans 
All,” “Our Neighbors Down the Road,” 
“Mexico Builds a Democracy,” “Brazil 
Gets the News,” and “Orchids.” 

A complete list of the films and a list 
of the film libraries from which they may 
be borrowed may be obtained from the 
Motion Picture Division, Office of the 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, 
444 Madison Ave., New York City. 


in film libraries 


interest: 


Our Children in Wartime 


A PROGRAM of state action for our chil- 
dren in wartime was adopted on August 
28, 1942, by the U.S. Children’s Bureau 
Children 
The suggested program was developed in 
consultation with the Office of Defense 
Health and Welfare Services and the 
Office of Civilian Defense. The program 
proposal stresses the necessity for each 
community’s working out its own specific 
program in terms of its local wartime 


Commission on in Wartime. 


problems. 

The significance of the program to li- 
braries is twofold. All libraries will wish 
to help leaders in their communities to 
know the Children’s Charter in Wartime 
and to have access to the suggested pro- 
gram. Libraries will need to join other 
child-saving agencies in helping commu- 
nity members to become fully aware of the 
critical situations affecting children which 
are resulting from the war. 

Libraries are especially equipped to 
help in parts of the program directed 
toward conserving home life for children, 
them and 


safeguarding from neglect 
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juvenile delinquency, providing care for 
children separated from their families, 
providing opportunities for recreation and 
other experiences which will help children 
overcome wartime strain and insecurity, 
and in providing mental health services to 
help children and parents make adjust- 
ments required by war conditions. 

Many libraries are already participat- 
ing in community, county, or state-wide 
programs for children in wartime. In- 
formation about the activities of both 
public and school libraries and of library 
organizations in such wartime programs is 
needed by the School and Children’s Li- 
brary Division, American Library Associ- 
ation, 520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

Copies of the Children’s Charter in 
Wartime and of A Program for State 
Action for Our Children in Wartime can 
be obtained on request from the Children’s 
Bureau, U.S. Department of Labor, 
Washington, D.C. 


Librarians in the Navy 
‘THE FOLLOWING LETTER has been re- 
ceived in the Bulletin office and should be 
of interest to many librarians. 


Since ‘many inquiries have been received 
as to whether the WAVES will include li- 
brary positions in the naval service, it seems 
wise to send you a statement for publication 
in regard to this. The purpose of the 
Women’s Naval Reserve is to provide 
women to release junior officers and enlisted 
men in the shore establishment for duty at 
Since our librarians are civilians under 
civil service, there is obviously no reason to 
replace them by officers or enlisted personnel. 
We shall continue, of course, to expand 
our library service as the naval service 
expands. Appointments to these library 
positions are made through civil service 
procedures. The examination from which 
appointments are usually made is that of 
junior professional assistant. Any informa- 
tion regarding the examination should be 


sea. 
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obtained either through the U.S. Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, Washington, D.C., or the 
local post office. 
IsaBEL DuBots 
Director of Libraries 


U.S. Navy Department 
Washington, D.C. 


High School Victory Corps 


Tue High School Victory Corps pro- 
gram for mobilization of high school 
young people for war service is one in 
which library services may make an im- 
portant contribution. The corps was 
recommended by the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation Wartime Commission, and plans 
were worked out by the National Policy 
Committee representing the commission, 
the War Department, the Navy Depart- 
ment, and the Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration. 

The objectives of the plan as set forth 
in the manual, High School Victory 
Corps,. are: (1) Guidance of youth into 
critical services and occupations; (2) 
Wartime citizenship training to insure 
better understanding of the war, its mean- 
ing, progress, and problems; (3) Physical 
fitness; (4) Voluntary military drill for 
selected boys; (5) Competence in science 
and mathematics; (6) Preflight training 
in aeronautics for those preparing for air 
service; (7) Preinduction training for 
critical occupations; (8) Community serv- 
ice including training for essential civilian 
activities. Each of these objectives will 
need library activities and services for full- 
est achievement. 


are Corps Series, Pamphlet No. 1, U.S. 
Office of Education. Order from Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D.C. Price, 15¢. 


yvIcAL KYU 
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Information about membership in the 
Victory Corps and admission of eleventh 
and twelfth graders into one of the five 
Victory Corps divisions (land, air, sea, 
production, and community services) is 
available in the manual. 

School libraries in cooperating with the 
rest of the school staff on the Victory 
Corps program are making a valuable con- 
tribution to the war effort. In some com- 
munities public libraries will also co- 
operate in the program. 

Information about the specific activities 
which school and public libraries are 
carrying on as part of the Victory Corps 
program will be welcomed by the School 
and Children’s Library Division of the 
A.L.A. (520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago) 
and by the Library Service Division of 
the U.S. Office of Education, Washing- 
ton, D.C. Information thus made avail- 
able can then be shared with other li- 
braries aiding Victory Corps programs. 


Women in the War 

AT A MEETING on woman’s role in the 
war, its limitations through prejudices, its 
scope in response to supply and demand, 
and its postwar adjustment were discussed 
in New York City on September 24. The 
gathering was represented by two hundred 
business, professional, government, and 
club women leaders including the follow- 
ing representatives of the A.L.A.: Esther 
Johnston, New York Public Library, New 
York City; Margery C. Quigley, Mont- 
clair Free Public Library, Montclair, 
N.J.; and Alice I. Bryan, School of Li- 
brary Service, Columbia University, New 


York City. 
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A.L.A. NEWS 


Publicity Awards Canceled 
Speen Library Publicity Awards, spon- 
sored jointly by the Wilson Library 
Bulletin and the A.L.A. Public Relations 
Committee, has been canceled for 1942-43. 
This decision was made partly because the 
regular June conference, at which the 
prize-winning entries are usually an- 
nounced and displayed, will not be held 
in 1943; and partly because libraries, 
handicapped by increasing demands and 
shortened staffs, will be unable to spare the 
time for preparing scrapbooks such as new 
award plans call for. The added strain 
which shipping of scrapbooks would place 
on transportation facilities was also 
considered. 


Summary of Certification 


A REVISED SUMMARY of legal and vol- 
untary certification of librarians has been 
issued by the Board of Education for 
Librarianship. ‘The summary is in two 
parts, the first covering the certification 
of librarians in municipal and county li- 
braries and libraries in institutions of 
higher education, and the second, the cer- 
tification requirements for school librar- 
ians and teacher-librarians. The publica- 
tion is available for limited distribution. 


Publicity Honor Roll Scrapbooks 
Tue Library Publicity Honor Roll 


scrapbooks for 1941 are now available to 
any librarian willing to pay the cost of 
transportation. The scrapbooks are de- 
voted to five types of materials: annual 
reports, library handbooks, book lists, un- 
usual publicity, and clippings. The scrap- 





books weigh from three to five pounds 
each. Requests should be sent to the 
Public Relations Division, American Li- 
brary Association, 520 N. Michigan Ave,, 
Chicago. 


Sustaining and Con tributing 
Members 


Tue A.L.A. welcomes the following 
who have joined the A.L.A. as sustaining 
or contributing members during the past 
year: 


Sustaining 


Field, Marshall, I11, New York City 
Sammons, Wheeler, Chicago 
Sumner, Edward A., New York City 


Contributing 


Adamic, Louis, Milford, N.J. 

Adler, Mrs. Cyrus, Philadelphia 

Barnes and Noble, Inc., New York 
City 

Berg, Dr. A. A., New York City 

Buck, Mrs. Pearl S., Perkasie, Pa. 

Clark, Harold T., Cleveland 

Harris, Norman Dwight, Evanston, 
Ill. 

Huntting, H. R., Springfield, Mass. 
(now deceased ) 

Morton, Sterling, Chicago 

National Council of Women of the 
United States, Inc., New York City 
(Mrs. Harold V. Milligan, presi- 
dent ) 

Neilson, Mrs. Francis, Chicago 

Sulzberger, Arthur Hays, New York 
City 

Wilcox and Follett Co., Chicago 
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Americas Future 


FERN LONG 


This is the second of the series of reading lists, compiled at A.L.A. request 
by Dr. Long of the Cleveland Public Library, on the issues in the 
Council Policy Statement. 


E HAVE TO BE careful of our dreams 
they are dangerously apt to 
be fulfilled."—A. A. Berle, Jr., in “And 
What Shall We Do Then?” 

Most of our speculation about postwar 
America is based on the easy assumption 
that we are going to be able to make a quiet 
choice between returning to business as 
usual and starting out on another road that 
will lead to a different order of things. 
There are undoubtedly many who would 
wish to make the former choice if they 
could. Efforts are already apparent which 
point that way, and when the war ends we 
may expect their increase. The question 
that does not always occur to us is, Can 
we make such a return even if we want 
to? The world, and we as part of it, has 
changed since 1920 and this is a different 
kind of war that we are fighting than the 
one that ended then. Besides, it is being 
fought by a different kind of people than 
those who fought through the first act of 
our time’s drama. It is a people who lived 
through the twenty-year intermission, ex- 
perienced a depression, and had their 
sensibilities sharpened by suffering and dis- 
illusion. It is a people to whom has been 
given a vision of a new freedom every- 
where in the world, and it is doubtful that 
the bright vision will be blacked out this 
time. Stuart Chase, in The Road We 


dre Traveling, gives his reasons for his 


belief in the impossibility of a turning 
back. Also, in accord with the obvious 
truth which he states again, that “history 
is a seamless process, in which many causes 
produce many effects,” he draws the pat- 
tern of cause and effect for our own time, 
both of the past and of the threads that 
are ready in the present to be woven into 
the future. 

All over the country there are those 
who believe that a shutter should be 
clapped to on our planning for our world 
after the war until after the war is ended. 
They have a belief, which amounts to 
superstition, that we cannot fight the war 
and look ahead at the same time. Prelude 
to Victory by James Reston will serve to 
answer these believers in one thing at a 
time. He decries “unnecessary academic 
discussion about what comes after the 
war” but says that it is unsound “to 
ignore postwar declarations that are vital 
to the successful prosecution of the war.” 
Reston shares Chase’s convictions on the 
impossibility of a return to so-called nor- 
malcy, because, he says, “In order to win 
this war we shall have to do things that 
will make it impossible to restore ‘nor- 
mality,’ even if we desired.” 

The future our country faces if the 
United Nations are victorious is not 
shrouded in mystery, and it needs no 
necromancer to divine what that future 
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may be. Some of its issues are well on the 
way toward maturity already; others are 
in embryo in the present. 


As BACKGROUND 


Our time is calling forth voices as sin- 
cere and as feeling as the prophets’ who 
once cried in the wilderness of Israel. 
We have men and women with clear vi- 
sion who can discern the way we have to 
go, and they are throwing a little light on 
the dark road for the rest of us. 

Lewis Corey is one of these. In The 
Unfinished Task he outlines the steps we 
can take now to redeem our failure after 
the last war. The first part of the book 
analyzes the forces which precipitated the 
current crisis, and the last part, “Eco- 
nomic Reconstruction for Democracy,” 
tells us what we must do to extricate our- 
selves from the morass into which we had 
fallen. Fascism is “punishment for the 
greatest democratic failure: the failure to 
solve pressing economic and political prob- 
lems after World War I, which gave an 
immense impetus to reaction.”” We have 
so far failed in our own country to master 
economic forces, and the future must hold 
such a mastery if we are not to face disas- 
ter. We must make full use of the exist- 
ing capacity to produce goods and services. 
Mr. Corey considers the system of mo- 
nopoly and sees it as the greatest hindrance 
to a constructive program. He advocates 
the transformation of monopoly corpora- 
tions into nonprofit public corporations in 
order to create the conditions for eco- 
nomic balance and full production which 
we shall have to attain. 

Stuart Chase, in The Road We Are 
Traveling, says plainly that planning for 
peace has become second in importance 
only to winning the war and that “our 
task will begin, even if it does not end, at 


’ 


home.”” Chase accomplishes very well the 
task of showing the progress of history, 
the steps which led from the past to the 
present, and those which lie before ys 
ready to be made. He says, “Whether a 
planned economy can make people happier 
than a system of free enterprise is open for 
debate. That planned economies are com- 
ing so fast you can hear the wind whistle 
around their edges, is not a debatable 
proposition.” He offers a brief listing of 
eight problems which must be solved in the 
postwar adjustment. 
ployment, 
finance, 


These concern em- 
investment, excess capacity, 
foreign 
trade, agriculture, and political change, 
This book offers a good basis for under- 
standing the present and realizing future 
needs. Chase’s new book, Goals for 
America: A Budget of Our Needs and 
Resources, adds to our information on this 
question. Another helpful publication to 
be issued by the Twentieth Century Fund 
is its “Discussion Manual on Postwar 
Problems” which is still in process of 


preparation. 


monetary adjustment, 


Books of this type raise questions in our 
minds which may puzzle and bewilder us 
because they imply a change in the current 
of our lives. We fear change, but it is 
inevitable: in some periods it has been 
slow and hardly perceptible, but we hap- 
pen to be living at a time when it is swift 
and inexorable. If we could only accept 
the initial premise of the inevitability of 
change, we should be better prepared as 
individuals and as a people to influence its 
Dreher’s The Coming Show- 
down makes very clear the necessity of such 


direction. 


He says that we must do 
more than merely defend the status quo 
and that “we are not in front politically, 


acceptance. 


because we are fighting to preserve the 
past when we should be fighting to create 
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If we fail at this crucial 


the future.” 
point in our history it will be because we 
lack maturity and are unwilling to assume 
He sees as America’s task 
the reconciliation of democracy and col- 
lectivism. 

The events we are experiencing now 


responsibility. 


have caused a change in us. We are no 
longer afraid to talk about feelings nor 
to admit the existence of spiritual great- 
ness and grandeur. ‘The cynicism and 
fear of being thought sentimental which 
characterized the period between our two 
wars have gone, and we are trying to get 
close to simple, real things again. In 4 
Time for Greatness Herbert Agar calls 
for a moral rejuvenation, which would 
mean that our first consideration would 
become the well-being of mankind. If this 
were honestly our concern, then economic 
and social reform would have to follow. 
Mr. Agar writes with fiery conviction and 
a sense of immediate need. He realizes 
that there are forces in existence which 
will long for—and work for—a return to 
normalcy such as_ characterized the 
“Harding-Coolidge era.” But such a 
movement, he says, will have to be “coun- 
tered by a virtuc and discipline which are 
backed by an emotion as strong as selfish- 
ness or greed. Such an emotion could 
arise from a passionate desire to see our 
American idea come true, combined with 
a passionate conviction that this is the last 
chance, that it is all or nothing, that a 
second-rate America cannot even survive 
in this day of final decisions.” 

All of these books are agreed that we 
must plan the future with the greatest 
good of the greatest number of people in 
mind. 


Work ENnoucH to Go AROUND 


We who lived through the 1930’s and 


knew the sense of waste and futility that 
hung like a pall over most of that decade 
would be ready to name full employment 
as the most needful thing for a happy 
postwar America. The necessity of ban- 
ishing unemployment and the spectre of 
want finds expression in every book, pam- 
phlet, and article which looks toward the 
future. As soon as the war ends the ques- 
tion of demobilizing millions of men and 
women now in the armed forces and in 
Where will they go 
and what will they do? 
chance of a repetition of the tragie mis- 
direction which followed the last war? 
Fortune quotes a college boy as saying, “I 
don’t mind fighting if it is necessary. But 
I don’t want to spend two or three years 
in the Army and then come out only to be 
told by an aged idiot that I can’t have a 
job until the budget is balanced.” ‘That 
feeling is general amongst those who are 
doing the fighting and it should be hon- 
estly shared by the civilian portion of our 
citizenry. 


industry will arise. 
Is there even a 


When Demobilization Day Comes, a 
National Planning Association pamphlet, 
treats specifically the problems which will 
demand solution as soon as the war is won. 
These will include not only the dispersal 
of armed forces but also the demobiliza- 
tion of the war economy, which will have 
its inevitable effects on employment. Even 
though demobilization is so directly con- 
nected with the question of employment, 
let us remember all its implications: it will 
offer a transitional problem of “tearing 
down the machinery, controls, and direc- 
tives which have been aimed at one goal 
while at the same time new machinery and 
directives are being created and adapted 
for a new goal—maximum peacetime pro- 
duction.” 


After Defense—W hat? and After the 
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War—Full Employment, both publica- 
tions of the National Resources Planning 
Board, also consider this question of full 
employment after the war. However, 
neither of these publications views employ- 
ment merely in a vacuum, as an end unto 
itself. They see it in its relation to build- 
ing America—with the vision of what we 
can accomplish if we put our great man- 
power, ingenuity, and resources to work 
on rehabilitation, on better housing and 
highways, on reforestation, on improving 
public health. This question of full em- 
ployment, seen as a means unto a great 
end, must be the first to be solved. The 
solution should be sought, not when the 
war is over, but mow. It should be obvi- 
ous that the shift to peacetime activity and 
the moving forward to the kind of living 
conditions we want, is not going to happen 
automatically. It must be thought about, 
plans must be made for it, and we must 
have the will to put those plans into ac- 
tion. 


“PLAN OR PERISH” 


In his Planning for America George 
Galloway says, “In the face of the tidal 
forces that are sweeping the world, the 
United States must plan or perish.” The 
book goes on to outline the function of 
planning as it applies to us and offers a 
good background for understanding the 
subject. There is scarcely a phase of our 
national economy to which planning could 
not be applied for its improvement. Soil 
conservation, better use of our water and 
energy resources, fuller employment, pub- 
lic works, better housing, adequate nutri- 
tion for all the people, educational 
facilities that will reach everyone, public 
health services which will eliminate such 
conditions as those which have been 


sharply limelighted now when our men 
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were examined for the Army, true social 
security, constructive use of leisure—every 
one of them may be channeled to effective- 
ness through planning. 

There are planning organizations on 
both the national and local levels. Two 
of the foremost are the National Resources 
Planning Board and the National Plan- 
ning Association. Both of them—and this 
is true of all such bodies—deal with the 
present while they keep a steady eye on the 
future. 

The National Resources Planning 
Board issues pamphlets from time to time 
on specific plans, and its National Re- 
sources Development Report for 10942 
will give an over-all idea of its work and 
its aims. It outlines the board’s activities 
during wartime and at the same time 
looks ahead to postwar conditions and op- 
portunities. Plans for demobilization, for 
increasing security, for financing, and fis- 
cal policies, plans affecting the labor force, 
plans about the international scene with 
special emphasis on their domestic impli- 
cations, are all touched upon in this re- 
port. 

The National Planning 
states its objective as follows: 


Association 


by foresivht and the coordinated use of 
existing knowledge, to study and recommend 
for consideration plans for coping with the 
future. In doing so it always bears in mind 
that the guiding principle is the achievement 
by democratic means of the highest possible 
material and cultural standard of living for 
the whole people. 

This association publishes a series of pam- 
phlets, of which the most immediately 
applicable are Guides for Postwar Plan- 
ning and Democracies Also Must Plan. 
Other pamphlets concentrate on single 
aspects of the whole field, as, for example, 
For a Better Postwar Agriculture and 
Urban Redevelopment and Housing. 
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A. A. Berle, Jr., in his article “And 
What Shall We Do Then?” makes the 
statement that there may be a danger of 
using postwar dreams as an escape. For 
this reason many may shy away from any- 
thing that looks toward the future. But 
Mr. Berle also affirms that peace will re- 
quire planning and lists undertakings 
which might be included in such planning. 
Again we see mention of urban recon- 
struction, public works, rehousing, pro- 
grams of nutrition and of public health, all 
of which demand thought and preparation 
and which may be started now. 

We have the resources from which a 
good life for all our people may be created 
if we can only break through the wall of 
opinion and old usage. Wider and wider 
breaches are being made in that wall and 
as knowledge and understanding spread it 
may vanish altogether. Education for 
Social and Economic Planning by Floyd 
Reeves stresses the need for increasing our 
realization that intelligent planning is 
vital to our survival and our growth and 
that those who are active in the field of 
education should accept the challenge 
which that implies. 


THE FurTure oF Our INSTITUTIONS 


It is difficult, in thinking about the 
future into which we are going, to classify 
separately the issues which are involved. 
There is a great deal of interdependence 
and overlapping, and it is well to be aware 
of these. It is only an indication that 
this is a question about which we must 
think as a whole. 

An excellent book on the subject of 
our country’s future is The Future of 
Government in the United States. It isa 
collection of studies in honor of Charles 
E. Merriam, who has himself been one of 
the greatest advocates of planning and of 


political reform. Even if we read no 
other book than this one, we shall have a 
good idea of the problems and _ issues 
which we face and for whose solution we 
must prepare to assume _ responsibility. 
What is the future of urbanism? What 
changes may have to be made in govern- 
ment to meet the exigencies of the future? 
What is the future of our party system? 
What about governmental planning and 
government participation in conservation, 
electrification, flood control, and possibly 
other enterprises? These questions and 
others are answered by the different chap- 
ters in the collection. “The Public Serv- 
ice of the Future,” Leonard White’s con- 
tribution, gives a fine idea of the shape of 
the future in the direction indicated by his 
title. This book is not easy reading, but 
the effort it may require is well rewarded 
by an increased comprehension. 

Government spending, the budget, taxa- 
tion, are all subjects about which we think 
a great deal. These are apparently tangi- 
ble things and they can touch us ma- 
terially. Government Spending and 
Economic Expansion by Burns and Wat- 
son is given over entirely to those ques- 
tions. The authors point out that we are 
wrong when we see an analogy between 
government debt and individual debt and 
go on to consider the structure of the tax 
system, possible revisions in it, spending 
policy, and whether or not there is a cry- 
ing need for balancing the budget. 


Two roads lie open to America in our day. 
Along one of them we must travel soon and 
swiftly. The first of these roads leads to 
an era of personal security, economic abun- 
dance, and leisure, such as mankind has never 
before enjoyed. It also leads to interna- 
tional peace and world security, ending the 
blight of war madness. The second road 
leads to greater impoverishment and misery, 
to wars and rumors of wars, to chaos and 
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confusion, which may well end by destroy- 
ing our civilization. 

The authors of The American Way of 
Life say this as an introduction to their 
study. They aver that our social, eco- 
nomic, and educational institutions are far 
behind our industrial development and go 
on to point out those places at which we 
must hasten to catch up. This book, 
which is long and sometimes heavy, is still 
a good one to read. When we think of 
the future it is always easy to fly off the 
ground of reality, and this kind of study 
is calculated to keep us anchored to real 
It is detailed and takes 
up such questions as conservation, popula- 
tion, and immigration problems, the racial 


considerations. 


question, the future crisis in agriculture, 
the city in transition, the need to change 
our treatment of criminals, the crises in 
our economic and political institutions, 
problems of communication and transpor- 
tation, the future of family life. The 
authors’ point of view is sociological and 
they are educators. They feel, as we too 
should feel, that the great hope, probably 
the only hope, of the future lies in becom- 
ing educated to the problems which face us 
and being prepared to act intelligently 
about them at every opportunity. 

The pamphlets For a Better Postwar 
Agriculture and Urban Redevelopment 
and Housing have already been men- 
tioned. Two others on single specific 
questions are Better Cities and The Crisis 
in Transportation. ‘The latter especially 
deals with a problem which must be solved 
for the sake of both the future and the 
present. 

These books and pamphlets contain the 
answers to many of our questions, if we 
are thinking at all about the world we live 
in. If we are not thinking about it, that 


is all the more reason why we should read 


them and make an effort to get them read 
by as many people as possible. 


Wuat oF Our MINorITIEs? 


We do not like to think in terms of 
having minorities in our population, for 
that implies an undemocratic separation of 
one group from another. However, we do 
have minorities, and the situation is so un- 
fortunate that it cries for immediate alter- 
ation. 

Our nationality groups form one 
minority or several, if we care to divide 
them according to the countries of their 
origin. Louis Adamic has become the 
voice of these groups and has done a great 
deal towards interpreting them, not only 
to old-stock Americans but also to them- 
In Two-Way Passage, Adamic 
sees a vision of a great destiny for the 
descendants of America’s immigrants. He 
sees them as agents of reconstruction in 
the countries of their ancestors’ origin and 
as harbingers of democracy there. “Steam 
from the Melting Pot,” in Fortune for 
September 1942, analyzes the situation of 
the nationality groups in their relation to 
the war. We can be aware of the same 
factors considered here in their applica- 
tion to our postwar relations with Euro- 


selves. 


pean countries. 

We cannot deny that anti-Semitism 
exists in this country. It does exist, and 
If we look towards a better 
America we must also look towards the 
elimination of such feelings. To Bigotry 
No Sanction is a pamphlet which answers 
the unjust charges which are leveled 
against the Jews by some of our citizenry. 

Our Negro people are the ones for 
whom we must take instant thought, not 
only for their sake but for our country’s 
What Louis 


Adamic is to the nationality groups, Pearl 


insidiously. 


sake and for the world’s. 
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Buck is to the colored peoples. In Free- 
dom for All, a pamphlet, she asks the 
question, “Are we all-out for democracy, 
for total justice, for total peace based on 
human equality, or are the blessings of 
democracy to be limited to white people 
only?” Unless we make a practical dem- 
onstration of our democracy we shall lose 
our chance to make the world what we 
want it to be. In her book American 
Unity and Asia she enlarges on the point 
that we cannot allow our treatment of our 
Negro citizens to be such that the Axis 
can use it to our detriment. We must 
remember that the colored peoples form a 
majority of the world’s population and 
unless we resolve the situation justly we 
shall face the possibility of a new war, 
this time on a purely racial basis. Dr. 
Eleazer’s Twelve Million Negro Ameri- 
cans and Mark Ethridge’s America’s Ob- 
ligation to Its Negro Citizens are pam- 
phlets which urge the same kind of under- 
standing and justice that Pearl Buck 
stands for. 

These are important questions to con- 
sider and on which to take a stand and be 
ready to act, for the people of a country— 
all its people—are its most vital resource. 


“Let No WAVE ENGULF Us” 


Behind all our thinking about building 
America and making it a materially better 
place for people to live in and he happy in, 
there is the deep wish to make of our de- 
mocracy a system which will once more 
make the people dynamically loyal to it. 
Our feeling is that the stress of war has 
welded us into unity—and to a great ex- 
tent that is true. We are united in our 
will to win the war, and that unity should 
carry over into the future. 

In Let No Wave Engulf Us Frank 
Altschul emphasizes the point that we 


must give careful thought and planning 
to the future, to “make our system func- 
tion in a manner which will again enlist 
the loyalties of men.” We must act now 
to avoid the kind of depression and result- 
ing travail we knew after the last war, 
for it is the bitterness and frustration of 
the people that create fertile soil for the 
seeds of totalitarianism—to which we can- 
not delude ourselves into believing we are 
automatically immune. Altschul says, too, 
that there is no way back to the days of 
1928 or even 1939 and that we must move 
forward, not backward, into the future. 
He makes the concrete suggestion of the 
creation now of an economic council in 
the government which would plan for the 
coming of the peace and prepare to cope 
with its attendant problems. 

Two books which have already been 
mentioned, Dreher’s The Coming Show- 
down and Corey’s Unfinished Task, also 
consider this question of the need to start 
now to avoid the possible growth here of 
any brand of native fascism. Corey espe- 
cially warns of the ways by which democ- 
racy may slide into totalitarianism and in 
this connection stresses the need for free 
labor unions, because they form a strong 
force to combat fascistic trends. 


We NEED to Know 


There is a need now such as there 
never was before to know. There are 
live issues before us which we have men- 
tioned briefly, on whose right solution de- 
pends the possibility of moving ahead into 
conditions which will insure a future in 
which human living will be possible, free 
from want and free from fear. Some- 
times we feel fatalistically that we, as 
solitary individuals, can do nothing to 
But many 
informed individuals, putting their knowl- 


change the course of events. 
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edge to use and into action, can change the 
course of events. If the people had known 
and understood the true issues at stake in 
1919, Woodrow Wilson might have re- 
ceived a different kind of support. 

If we do the reading suggested through 
this discussion, we must come to some 


realization of our responsibilities and gain 
some wish to play our little part in dis. 
charging them. America has a great obli- 
gation to the people of the world to make 
her democracy work, and we, the citizens 
of America, are the only ones who can 
help her to do it. 
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